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“Mr. Nicholson never fails to charm us.”—Morning Post. 
Second Large Edition nearly exhausted. G/- 


THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION, 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles.” 


EXTRACTS FROM EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 
Glasgow Herald—The reader will not consider the time ill spent that he devotes to this enthralling book. 
Daily Chronicle—Quantity and quality too, and some very good quality. 
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Scotsman—Those who remember the fine workmanship of that exciting story, “The House of a Thousand 
les,” will welcome another novel from the pen of this accomplished American author. 
It is an absorbing story. 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most ave marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 





The SPECTATOR says: 


“\ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, | 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: | 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon | 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ | 
This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” | 

| 
| 
| 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitler sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : | 


“\ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Dvuglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compac'ness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Mr. Ivor Guest the other day took his seat in the House 
of Lords under the style and title of Lord Ashby St. 
Legers. Tne Acapemy is pleased to congratulate him on 
his elevation to the peerage, and’ we feel sure that Lord 
Ashby St. Legers will not be disposed to quarrel with us 
if we venture to take the honour done to him chiefly as 
a compliment for the great services which he has rendered 
to the nation by his formation of the Men’s League for 
Opposing Woman’s Suffrage. This is not to say that 
Lord Ashby St. Legers has not been a very faithful friend 
and supporter of the Liberal party. From our point of 
view he has been a great deal too friendly and too faithful 
to that party at a time when it has thrown over all its 
best traditions and sacrificed all the principles of honest 
government to its own selfish ends. But the fact remains 
that the only conspicuous public work which Lord Ashby 
St. Legers has done is the inception and the organisation 
of the League with which his name is so honourably con- 
nected. This is a circumstance upon which his lordship 
is entitled heartily to congratulate himself. In years to 
come, when the present Government will merely be 
remembered with disgust and contumely as the most 
corrupt, dishonest, and unscrupulous Government that 
has ever held office since the days of Cromwell, he will 
be able to say with satisfaction, “It is true that I was 
made a peer by Mr. Asquith’s discredited party; but my 
claims to a peerage were not founded on considerations 
of party politics.” And this will be a very useful repartee 
to keep in reserve for the time when his eldest son is 
old enough to question him as to the genesis of the new 
family honours. Meanwhile, we may note with satisfac- 
tion that, as a result of the efforts of Tue Acapemy and 
the Men’s League for Opposing Woman’s Suffrage on the 
one hand, and the efforts of the friends and supporters of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Movement, including Lady Grove 
and Lady MacLaren, on the other, the woman’s suffrage 
movement appears to be about as dead as the Budget, 
Which only goes to show what can be done by firmness, 
qualified with kindness. 





| 
| 
| 








We take the following singular paragraph from the cur- 
rent issue of the British Weekly :— 


The veteran publisher, Mr. Henry Holt, of New 
York, has been drawing a gloomy picture of the pub- 
lishing business as it exists to-day. He says that the 
old spirit of co-operation, self-restraint, and -self- 
respect that once marked publishers is now dead. 
But another publisher writes that things are better 
now than they were in the old time. Publishers are 
more friendly and considerate of.each other’s interests, 
and come more frequently together than they did in 
the past. I suppose Mr. Holt refers to the rule which 
is said to have obtained at one time, that no publisher 
should interfere with authors doing business with 
another publishing house, or attempt to lure them 
away. But this is a state of things I have not known. 
If it ever existed, it could hardly have survived the 
literary agent. 


The be-knighted gentleman who wrote this paragraph is 
evidently quite unable to see beyond the length of his 
nose. In point of fact, when Mr. Holt says that “the 
old spirit of co-operation, self-restraint, and self-respect 
that once marked publishers is now dead,” he is speaking 
the truth, and speaking important truth. There was a 
time when the publisher had a respect for himself and a 
respect for his imprimatur. He would not, lend his name 
to the title-pages of improper or ill-written books; he 
would have nothing to do with shady authors; his adver- 
tising was honest and his dealings were straightforward 
and above-board. Nowadays the old tradition is almost 
forgotten. Even the houses which do strive to conduct 
their business in a dignified way are compelled to make 
sacrifices to the spirit of the moment, both as regards their 
choice of authors and their methods of advertising. The 
result to letters is, of course, calamitous. The standards 
of literary decency have been degraded and criticism has 
become a farce. The publisher will not advertise unless 
his wares are puffed; he declines to.look at an author 
from any point of view but the point of view of sales, and 
he is simply eaten up and destroyed with the “com- 
mission” principle of publishing, which means that he 
will publish anything provided the author chooses to pay 
a faney price for the job. And as for one publisher luring 
an author away from another publisher, we can only say 
that “luring” is out of the question. Any person who is 
not more than gravel blind will not require to be very 
greatly lured from any publisher with whom he may have 
happened to have done business. We say it with regret, 
but it is nevertheless a fact, that to have dealings with 
the average modern publishing house is to humiliate one- 
self and to be a party to the degradation of letters, 





We notice that the benevolent Bottomley is out again 
with a purely disinterested offer to the silver public. In 
the current John Bull we are informed that “every John 
Bull reader may beeome a John Bull proprietor,” and 
that, with a view to this proprietorship, “Mr, Bottomley 
has arranged to sub-divide a limited number of shares 
into half-erown certificates to be issued among our 
It is to be hoped that Bottomley’s admirers 
will hurry up with their half-crowns. And it is also to 
be hoped that when these shares are issued there will be 
no “chaos in the transfer department of the company,” 
such as led to the duplication and reduplication of shares 


readers.” 
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in the Joint Stock Trust, of which Bottomley was the 
chairman. Here is a passage from Mr. Justice Swinfen 
Eady’s judgment in an action which was tried before 
him so recently as October, 1909 :— 


The defendants called evidence to show that there 
was something like chaos in the transfer department 
of the company (the Joint Stock Trust and Finance 
Corporation, Limited), that the intemperance of a 
certain portion of the staff led to confusion, and 
that with regard to the allottees who were paid in 
full for their shares, and whose certificates had been 
duly signed and sealed, if these certificates had not 
been forwarded to the allottees, the numbers of the 
shares were regarded by the staff, with the full 
approbation of the chairman of the company (Bot- 
tomley) as available for any purpose. Even if this 
view were correct, the same numbers could not be 
used more than once; and I have already pointed out 
that in the cases where share certificates were not 
actually obtained by the original allottees, Thierry, 
Ansell, Lever, and Joynson already held certificates 
for shares bearing the same numbers when Lewis 
executed the transfers. 


The moral is obvious. Bottomley promises further par- 
ticulars next week. “Inthe meantime,” he says, “tell all 
your friends about the matter.” Which is rather rich. 
We shall look to see the Guardian giving Bottomley’s 
half-crown movement a kindly paragraphic send-off. 





We note that Mr. Peter Keary, or Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., or whoever is responsible for the publication of that 
weird periodical entitled M.A.P., has failed to apologise 
for libelling Mr. T. W. H. Crosland in a recent issue of 
M.A.P. The position is somewhat singular, inasmuch as 
the solicitors of M.A.P. have handed over to Mr. Cros- 
land’s solicitors a cheque for damages, and they have also 
paid the costs. They seem to be under the impression 
that it is our business to write an apology for them. We 
are not in the habit of writing apologies for anybody, 
and we are certainly not going to begin by obliging M.A.P. 
M.A.P. must apologise according to the terms of their 
own offer of settlement, and if they do not do it pretty 
quickly we shall take such steps as we may be advised. 
If they imagine that they can get out of their difficulty 
by mere money payments they make a great mistake. 





The following letter, which has been addressed by the 
secretary of the Society of Authors to the Editor of the 
Publishers’ Circular, speaks for itself :— 


Dear S1r,—I see in your issue of March 12 that 
you have added a note to your correspondent’s article 
on the Annual General Meeting of the Royal Literary 
Fund with regard to Sir Alfred Bateman’s story about 
the publisher who bought the copyright of a novel 
for £15, and desired nine other novels from the same 
author on onerous terms. You state as follows :— 
“We venture to say that if the story of that wicked 
author-grinding publisher were sifted it would prove 
‘all my eye and Betty Martin.” I beg to inform 
you that I hold, at the offices of this Society, the letter 
containing the offer to which Sir Alfred Bateman 
refers, and it is possible the full terms of the proposed 
contract may be published some time in Zhe Author. 





— 


The Editor of the Publishers’ Circular appends a footnote 
in which he says that “it would be interesting to know 
how many words these ten novels were to average.” We 
have not seen the agreement which the secretary of the 
Society of Authors holds, but we should like to wager that 
if the number of words to be contained in the novels js 
specified, the figures will not greatly help the Editor of 
the Publishers’ Circular in his valiant defence of the trade 
out of whose patronage he gets his living. It is common 
knowledge that full length novels have been, and are, pur. 
chased out and out for sums ranging between fifteen and 
twenty-five pounds. Sometimes, and by way of saving his 
face, a publisher making such a bargain will arrange with 
the author that a further twenty pounds or so is to be 
paid in the event of a novel reaching a second edition 
for a sale of such and such a number of thousands. But 
the publisher makes this arrangement with his tongue in 
his cheek, knowing full well that he will make his first 
edition just large enough to meet a possible demand, 
and that when he has cleared off his first edition and 
made his profit, he will report the book out of print 
sooner than speculate again. We had lately reported to 
us in this office a case of an author who entered into an 
agreement with a publisher for the production of a work 
other than fiction, the terms being that on the first 
thousand copies the author was to receive no royalty what- 
ever, but that if a second thousand were called for he was 
to receive a royalty of so much per cent. The publisher 
printed and disposed of exactly one thousand copies of 
the book, and he must have made a handsome profit on 
the transaction; but he declines to print a further edition 
because, as he very prettily puts it, he “ might lose money 
over it.” We suppose that the publishing trade at large 
will applaud this gentleman’s attitude as the attitude of a 
sagacious and entirely honest commercial man. At the 
same time there can be no getting away from the fact that 
the author of the book is morally entitled either to the 
publication of a further edition or to some sort of an 
honorarium on the thousand copies which have been sold. 
The publisher obtained the book gratis from the author 


‘on the plea that the publication of such books was a risk, 


and that he might sell only a very few copies. He has 
sold one thousand copies, less review copies, and the 
author has not received a penny piece for his work. 





It is interesting to note that the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which as all the world knows is the property of Mr. 
William Waldorf Astor, a wealthy but otherwise undis- 
tinguished American, referring to the recent debate in 
the House of Lords, has come to the conclusion that “ it 
is scarcely necessary to refer to the arguments of the 
small and eccentric minority, which are drawn from the 
thinking habits and attitudes of a bygone day, and which 
have plainly no weight in the deliberations of the House 
as a body.” It is instructive to recall that the attitude 
taken up by the Pall Mall Gazette over the religious 
education question was precisely the same as the attitude 
which it now takes up over the question of the hereditary 
principle in the House of Lords. The Pall Mall Gazette 
was just as full of scorn for the views of what it supposed 
to be a negligible minority who declined to give up their 
rights to have their children educated in the religion 
of their fathers, and who declined, in.a matter of such 
great importance, to be overruled by the cowardly and 
treacherous counsel of the archbishops and bishops who 
were ready, for a consideration, to betray the Church to 
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her enemies, as it is now for the minority who hold to 
their hereditary rights. The violence of the denunciations 
made by the Pall Mall Gazette against the minority on 
the education question was only equalled by the startling 
rapidity with which Mr. Astor’s brainless and witless 
publication came round to the other side when it found 
that that side was after all the winning one. History will 
probably once more repeat itself; but in the meanwhile 
it is a matter for astonishment that the anomalous im- 
pudence of Mr. Astor’s position as the owner of a London 
newspaper with a large circulation should have for so 
many years escaped criticism. Surely there is no other 


‘country in the world whose inhabitants would complacently 


allow a foreigner to own a leading metropolitan daily news- 
paper and to lecture them on questions which concern 
the working of their own constitution as established by 
law for a great many centuries. We are an easy-going 
people, far too easy-going in fact, otherwise Mr. Astor 
and the Pall Mall Gazette would have been sent about 
their business a long while ago. 





The proprietor of the Globe, who is Mr. Hildebrand 
Harmsworth, has just devised a very ingenious and very 
Harmsworthian method of increasing the circulation of 
his paper. He now brings out every day an éarly 
edition of the Globe, which is described as a “ten a.m. 
edition.” Unwary members of the public who buy copies 
of the ten a.m. edition of, say, March 22, will be dis- 
agreeably startled to find that the issue of March 22 
is simply an exact reproduction of the evening edition 
of the Globe of March 21, with the exception that in 
the middle of the paper there is inset a page of 
sporting intelligence relating chiefly to racing and the 
prognostications of a gentleman who writes under the 
name of “ Magpie.” We have nothing whatever to say 
against “ Magpie,” nor is there the smallest impropriety 
in the desire of the Globe to ingratiate itself with the 
sporting section of the community. But we are strongly 
of opinion that for Mr. Harmsworth to sell this edition 
without giving any kind of indication to intending pur- 
chasers that it is merely a reproduction of last night’s 
Globe, with one sporting page thrown in, is most improper, 
and is calculated to deceive the public into buying some- 
thing which may be quite different from what they imagine 
they are buying. We ourselves not later than Tuesday 
last saw this ten a.m. edition of the Globe purchased and 
paid for from a station bookstall by an old and highly 
respectable looking lady of some eighty summers. Of 
course, it is just barely possible that the old lady in question 
was panting for information about “ Magpie’s” “ starred 
final,” or whatever he calls it. On the other hand, it is 
exceedingly probable that when she purchased a Globe 
dated last Tuesday she was quite unaware that she was 
buying Monday’s Globe with a sporting page thrown in. 
The proprietor of the Globe, if he takes our advice, will 
be careful in future to call his ten a.m. edition the “ sport- 
ing edition,” or to take some other measure which may do 
away with the unfortunate impression which is bound to 
be created, that he is getting money out of the public 
under something very like false pretences. If he fails to 
take our advice he will probably get himself into serious 
trouble. 





Just as we are going to press wé find that the proprietor 
of the Globe has actually done what we have suggested 
that he ought to do. The ten a.m. edition of the Globe now 
appears as “ The Ten a.m. Sporting Edition.” Owing to 
the fact that Friday in this week is Good Friday, we have 
been obliged to go to press two days earlier than usual. 
Consequently we are unable to remove or modify the fore- 
going remarks, and we have only time to note with satis- 
faction that Mr. Harmsworth has for once in a way done 
= right thing without waiting until he was forced to 

o it. 
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MARCH 


The wold is cloven where the woods amass 

About the river in the still ravine, 

And make a winding blackness through the green 
And rounded uplands where the slow flocks pass 
Across the grey-walled spaces of sparse grass. 

Below there is no murmur, no stir seen 

Among the reeds and branches, and between 
The writhing stream scarce flaws its own smooth glass. 


» But lo!—One treads in bright ways up the skies, 


Along the clouds’ cold pastures and bleached fells, 
And sports, drift-skirted, by long blue lagoons ; 
Who comes from where the darkness stricken dies ; 
And she has made of dawn’s low-lying dunes 
White gleaming tow’rs, dim snowy citadels. 





H. ©. 
BLUE SKY FOR THE MOB 


Accorpinc to the Daily Telegraph the committee of 
“advanced Liberals,” which meets weekly at the House 
of Commons under the presidency of Sir Charles Dilke, 
is in a high state of elation, and interviewed after the 
result of the Lords’ debate on Tuesday evening Sir Charles 
said : — 

“The production of the House of Lords resolutions 
has made an extraordinary difference. The sky is as 
blue as blue can be. All the difficulties of the last few 
weeks seem to be cleared away. I am an old Parlia 
mentary hand, and I am speaking rather of the 
opinion of others. I am myself a one-Chamber man. 
L am against an Upper House. Sir Edward Grey is 
for a strong Upper Chamber. These are only private 
opinions, and they are ruled out by the General 
Election, and by the Parliamentary situation. The 
only proposal Geloe the election was Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme for a limited Veto, and 
the Government resolutions are rather better than 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s. The question of 
reform appears to have been abandoned, and in every 
respect we have what we want.” 

This, of course, is very obvious talk, but we must 
nevertheless be thankful to the Daily Telegraph for pub- 
lishing to the world the opinion of such a recondite and 
admirable Radical as Sir Charles Dilke. “Blue sky” 
and “ What we want”! There can be no doubt that as a 
manufacturer of blue sky Lord Rosebery has out- 
Roseberyed himself. The resolution which the Lords 
dealt with on Tuesday evening was as follows :— 

That a necessary preliminary of reform and recon- 
stitution is the acceptance of the principle that the 
possession of a peerage should no longer of itself give 
the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 

There was a division after a certain amount of dis- 
cussion, and one hundred and seventy-five peers voted for 
the resolution, while a beggarly seventeen voted against it. 
For the benefit of posterity we set down the names of the 
solid seventeen who do not happen to be keen upon pro- 
viding blue sky for Demos at the cost of their own rights 
and the rights of their respective heirs. Here is the 
list : — 

The Marquis of Ailesbury and the Marquis Hert- 
ford; Lord Bathurst, Lord Cathcart, Lord Halsbury, 
Lord Lovelace, Lord Galloway, Lord Wemyss, Lord 
Bagot, Lord Byron, Lord Crofton, Lord Killanin, 
Lord Leigh, Lord Mowbray, Lord Muncaster, Lord 
North, and Lord Templemore. 

The Duke of Marlborough was not able to be present, 
and neither was the Duke of Westminster. On the whole, 
therefore, it is pretty obvious that the wild men, of whom 
we hear so much from the mob “sporting” press, are 
pretty tame men when their own interests and rights 
happen to be concerned. At the first gentle tapping of 
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the reformer on their gilded door they put up their hands | had suppressed the liberty of the Press; had coerced the 


and remark pleasantly: “It will not be necessary for you 
to shoot, kind gentlemen, the blue sky, and whatever else 
you may choose to require, are yours. The profound Lord 
Rosebery has advised us that the hereditary principle 
must go, and really it is not worth fighting about.” The 
mob press, of course, throws up its sweaty nightcap with 
delight, and the mob Government winks to itself and 
says in its heart, “Sold again.” 

Meanwhile it behoves all persons who have an eye for 
the good government of the country to inquire what it is 
that “blue sky” and “all we want” really mean to the 


ardent persons who take their politics from the colleagues * 


of “Captain Coe,” the employees of Messrs. Cadbury, and 
that dull diatribist, Robert Donald. Of course, these 
gentry will use up perches of cheap paper in telling their 
unwashed admirers that the sun is now about to shine with 
tremendous effulgence, and that by next Christmas, at 
any rate, poverty will have been abolished out of England, 
and every man of the right shade of Socialistic thinking 
will have heaps of money and plenty of beer, and need no 
longer dread hunger, disease, or the tax-gatherer. In 
point of fact, however, all that “blue sky” means and all 
that “what we want” means, from Sir Charles Dilke’s 
point of view, and from Mr. Asquith’s point of view, 
not to mention the points of view of David, the hen-roost 
robber, and Winston, the Bowery pet, is the humiliation 
of the Lords, and thereafter a single chamber. The 
humiliation of the Lords is naturally a noble and exciting 
achievement, which will be particularly relished by David 
Lloyd George and relished with something of the savage 
joy that may be supposed to leap up in the breast of the 
burglar when he hears that his own special aversion in the 
way of policemen has come to some sort of grief. So far, 
and in view of what the Lords themselves have done to 
bring about their own ignominy, nobody will be hugely 
upset. The single chamber aspiration, however, is quite 
another pair of horses. Lord Rosebery himself has been 
at pains to prove that single chamber government is not 
the kind of government which is likely to make for the 
satisfaction and contentment of the average Englishman. 
Lord Rosebery reminded the assembled peers that four 
years of single chamber, even with a Cromwell at the 
helm, was quite sufficient for the plain household English- 
man. Lord Rosebery, however, omitted to explain why 
this was so, and he also omitted to draw the 
parallels which exist between the England which had 
single chamber government in Cromwell’s time and the 
England which is supposed to yearn for a single chamber 
government in the ignominious day of Asquith, Dilke,*and 
Bottomley. He did not tell the Peers that it was during 
those four years of rule by single chamber that the naval 
supremacy of this country was so gravely imperilled that 
Van. Tromp was able to boast that he had taken his ships 
up the Thames with a broom fixed to his mast’s head; he 
did not remind us that one of the very first acts of Crom- 
well’s single chamber was the abolition of trial by jury 
and the substitution for the ordinary judicial system of a 
High Court or Star Chamber, which practically placed 
the justice of the country at the disposal of a handful of 
single chamber democrats. He failed also to tell us that 
Cromwell’s single chamber did all that lay in its power 
to destroy the liberty of the press, and the right of plain 
speaking, and that it anticipated the Budget of David 
Lloyd George to the extent of passing a Confiscation Act 
by which a matter of nearly a hundred estates were appro- 
priated and sold without a shilling of compensation to 
the rightful owners. And he failed, further, to tell us 
that in the end Cromwell himself had to put an end to the 
single chamber “ prating,” and to smash up his beautiful 
parliament with the assistance of the rude soldiery who 
were bidden to “take away that bauble” and who cleared 
out the single chamber in pretty much the same manner 
as @ force of police might clear out an illicit elub. 

As a writer in the Fortnightly Review remarks, “ ior 
four years an uncontrolled House of Commons had 
destroyed English justice, annulling the Habeas Corpus; 








freedom of individuals; had failed to provide a navy 
capable of protecting either our shores at home or our 
commerce abroad ; had witnessed the indelible disgrace of 
an enemy’s fleet commanding the Channel; had produced 
the wildest examples of fanatical legislation.” The sky 
is very blue, and history would appear to be about to 
repeat itself once again. Imagine, if you can, an uncon- 
trolled Government of demagogues and pettifogging 
solicitors and shady company-promoters, and Lloyd 
Georges, and Winston Churchills, and Charles Dilkes, 
with Robert Donald to inspire them, and Rowntree, 
Massingham, and the cheerful and modest Rosebery to 
bless them and approve them. Where would England be? 
Could she last the four years that she managed to weather 
when the Man with the Wart was alive? We should give 
her eighteen months in which to go utterly bankrupt and 
become an appanage of Germany. The mob never could, 
never can, and never will rule, and one chamber always 
means and always has meant the mob. When the mob 
steps in, justice and liberty and plain-dealing step out. 
Lord Rosebery may figure himself as the Cromwell of the 
situation; possibly he hopes that in four years’ time he 
will be bidding the Tower Hamlets Militia to “take away 
that bauble.” But Lord Rosebery is no Cromwell; for 
he possesses neither the parts nor the piety. We will 
give him the credit to suppose that he may be playing for 
peace and quietness; his desire and the desire of the 
peers who went into the division lobby with him may be 
for repose. But well though himself and his misguided 
following may repose in the immediate time, “in the end 
it is not well.” Demos does not hesitate to teli you that 
unless his sky is made blue and he can have what he 
wants there will be civil war. Lord Rosebery and the 
House of Lords should not shiver and quake and blench 
at the prospect. They should face it for what it is 
worth, and teach this be-maddened, and be-fuddled, and 
betrayed Demos that it is his blessed part to be ruled, 
and that England can always find him stout rulers when 
the need arises. 


THE REAL MAC BETH 


THouGH it is true that a masterpiece such as Shakespeare’s 





'“ Mae Beth” must be considered altogether apart from the 


historical structure on which it rests, yet it is surely per- 
missible to express a pious wish that the various historical 
events and personages compassed by that stupendous work 
had been more agreeable to historical fact than we there 
discover them to be. Besides, is there not something to be 
said from the point of view of the shades of those who, 
by reason of the exercise of Shakespeare’s talent, have 
fallen victims, as it were, to the dramatist’s pen, and whose 
characters and exploits have been misrepresented by 
reason of that popularity to which both have attained, 
largely because of the exercise of the Shakespearean 
genius! : 
Shakespeare based his Tragedy of Mac Beth on Hollin- 
shed’s History of Seotland, who, in turn, based his 
chronicles on the fabulous writings of Bocce and other 
medieval writers. Thus, the historical source of the 
tragedy is tainted from the first, a circumstance which 1s 
rendered the more regrettable from the purely historical 
point of view, when we remember that the dramatist him- 
self, following the almost universal rule of his’ kind, took 
considerable liberties with the already highly faulty his- 
torical structure on which his play is based, The dramatic 
Mac Beth must, therefore, for ever remain a separate 
creation from the true historical personage. Doubtless, 
Shakespeare was well within his rights, as dramatist, in 
altering the Mac Bethian conception, even as he received 
it from the later medieval chroniclers. Consequently, it 
is not with any desire of finding fault with that conception 
that I pen these few lines. I merely desire to point 
out the difference between the ereation of Shakespeare and 
the chroniclers and the actual man. It is for the public 
to appreciate the difference between the one and the other. 
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The Scottish form of the name Mac Beth is Mac 
Bheatha, which, being interpreted, means “Son-of-Life.” 
Mac Bheatha is not a surname, as many suppose, but a 
sobriquet or nickname, surnames in the modern sense - 
being unknown in Scotland when Mac Beth was alive, 
and Christian names, though numerous, were not yet 
universal. The parentage of Mac Beth was distinguished. 
His father was Mac Thionnlaidh (Mac Finlay) Mormaor 
{i.e., sub-king) of Moray, a province which, under the 
Celtic system of government then established in Scotland, 
shared with Atholl the right to alternate succession to 
the high-throne of Scotland. The right in question had 
been transferred from the great Provinces in general 
(of which there were originally probably seven) to these 
two great houses, in the following manner. When 
Malcolm II. died (1005-1034), the direct male line of 
Kenneth Mac Alpin (first King of Scots and Picts) became 
extinct. Malcolm left a daughter called Boedhe, who 
married and left a daughter named Gruag, the “ Lady 
Mac Beth” of Shakespeare’s immortal tragedy. Gruag 
married, firstly, Gille-Comgain of the princely House of 
Moray ; but, on his death by violence in 1029, she married 
Mac Beth Mac Finlay (i.e., Mac Beth the son of Finlay: 
Shakespeare’s hero, or, rather, “ villain”), who had suc- 
ceeded her first husband, and his own cousin, in the 
Principality of Moray. Gruag, however (whose name is, 
apparently, a verbal tribute to the beauty and abundance 
of her locks), had a son called Laoghlach by her first 
husband, Gille-Comgain, and of this youth Mac Beth then 
became the guardian. So that, during the former's 
minority, Mac’ Beth represented in his own person by 
reason of his guardianship, as well as in virtue of the 
right of his wife, Gruag, the claims of the House of 
Moray to the high-throne of Scotland. Upon the death of 
Mac Beth, Laoghlach actually succeeded his erstwhile 
guardian upon the throne of Scotland ; and as the “ Lulach 
the simple or Foolish” of the later Norman chroniclers, 
reigned for a few brief months, falling eventually by the 
assassin’s hand in the neighbourhood of Strathbogie in 
the modern county of Aberdeenshire. 

The claims of the great rival House of Atholl can be 
stated with equal brevity, and with, I hope, a correspond- 
ing degree of lucidity. The late King, Malcolm IL., left 
a daughter called Beathac, the senior of the above-men- 
tioned Gruag by a few years. This Beathac—a name 
which has been Englished “ Beatrice ”—married Crinan, 
lay abbot of Dunkeld, and head of the Atholl family. The 
issue of this marriage was Duncan—Shakespeare’s Duncan 
—who, as heir and successor to his grandfather, 
Malcolm II., was placed by the latter, during the King’s 
own lifetime, over the dependent Principality of Strath- 
Clyde. Mac Beth, consequently, was Duncan’s rival, 
during the minority of Laoghlach at all events; and 
though, after the succession of Duncan to the high-throne 
of Scotland, he appears to have at first co-operated with 
the Sovereign in his northern wars against the Norwegians, 
who were then infesting the sea-boards of Scotland, and 
even in possession of considerable settlements on the main- 
land, yet his secret animosity or treachery were but wait- 
ing the formation of a favourable conjuncture in which 
to declare themselves, with disastrous results to the King. 

The Duncan of history would appear to have been a 
well-meaning, amiable youth. His military qualifications, 
however, judging by their results, were slender. His arms 
against the English were by no means crowned with 
success ; and when he turned his attention to his northern 
enemies, the Norwegians, disaster and defeat here also 
dogged his footsteps. Leading a large and powerful army 
against their leader, Thorfin, Duncan sustained a crushing 
defeat at Burghead, on the Moray Firth. His “ Dux,” or 
commander-in-chief, on this occasion was Mac Beth, who, 
as ruler of the Principality of Moray, was necessarily 
greatly interested in securing the defeat of the Scandi- 
navian host. It may be, however, that Mac Beth's 
presence at the head of the Royal army was in itself a 
contributing cause to the disaster which Duncan sustained. 
However that may be, certain it is that when the King 











fied south from the field of battle, Mac Beth accompanied 
him in his flight. At the “Smith’s bothy,” near Elgin, 
nevertheless, the youthful King was done to death; and, 
as Marianus, a contemporary authority, states that he 
was slain a duce suo, it is highly probable that it was 
Mac Beth’s own hand which dealt the fatal blow. 

Though the period in which Mac Beth lived has been 
much misrepresented by Shakespeare, it cannot be said 
that he has aspersed the character of the monarch himself. 
There are good grounds for believing that it was the 
ambitious Moray ruler who was responsible for the murder 
of Gille Comgain, Gruag’s first husband; and that 
Laoghlach, her son, did not share the same fate at the same 
hands, must be ascribed to motives of self-interest rather 
than to any promptings of humanity on Mac Beth’s part. 
The preservation of Laoghlach’s life was a necessary pawn 
in the complicated and devious game of statecraft which 
Mac Beth aspired to play. 

The historical Mac Beth was a good and able monarch, 
and under his rule, according to a contemporary Gaelic 
poem, the country flourished exceedingly. He appears to 
have retained his popularity with his Celtic subjects 
down to the day of his death, which happened near 
Lumphannan, a small village in Aberdeenshire. His 
forces had been routed by Malcolm III. (Duncan’s son) 
and Earl Siward of Northumbria; and, fleeing over the 
chain of hills which terminate in the Grampians proper, 
he was overtaken at the above-mentioned place and slain. 
He was pious, too, after the ostentatious fashion of the 
times. He and his wife were good friends to the Celtic 
Church, and, if he did not himself actually make a pil- 
grimage to Rome, it is at least on record that he caused 
money to be lavishly distributed amongst the poor of that 
clty. 

In person, Mac Beth was tall and handsome, and in 
complexion fair—white skin, high colour, and auburn hair 
—his type of Celt agreeing rather with Omsar’s descrip- 
tions of the Gauls than with the small, wiry, dark-haired 
type of Celt common in Scotland even to this day, and 
which is probably owing to the existence of an Iberian 
or pre-Celtic strain in the natives of that country. 

Of his queen’s personal appearance no account has, 
unfortunately, come down to us. Neither do we know 
anything for certain respecting her moral qualities. The 
fact, however, that she married the murderer of her 
husband cannot be considered otherwise than as casting a 
sinister light on her character. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that most of the historical 
setting and machinery of Shakespeare’s play is purely 
apocryphal. There were no thanes or earls in Scotland 
in those days. Mac Beth’s castle was not built of stone; 
but of wood, after the Celtic manner; and he certainly 

did not go about dressed like a Norwegian Vi-king, as 
English actor-managers are fond of staging him. It is a 
pity that historical accuracy is not more nicely observed 
in respect to these details. The dresses and furnishings 
of the Celtic nobility were singularly beautiful—even 
gorgeous; and, however much the historical student may 
feel disposed to smile at Shakespeare’s Banquos, thanas, 
and other purely feudal machinery, such anomalies would 
be less apt to excite unfavourable criticism and reflection 
were the tragedy as a whole staged more in accordance 
with the lessons of history. R. E. 





REVIEWS 
LORD MORLEY AND INDIA 


Indian Speeches, 1907-1909. By ‘Viscourr Monrtey. 
(Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Tuer Indian Secretary is like the aloe, that blooms once 
in 100 years: he only troubles the House with speeches 
of his own once in twelve months.” .-Thus did Mr. John 
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Morley begin his speech in the House of Commons on 
June 6, 1907, when presenting the Indian Budget. And 
the feeling of the House when he stopped speaking must 
have been that the aloe should blossom like the rose— 
during this tenure of the India Office at least. One of 
the greatest masters of the English tongue, Mr. Morley 
draws on a well of letters undefiled—and so not even a 
Budget can make dry a speech spoken by him. Writing 
thus, we venture to think that we voice the minds of all 
members of whatever House he may speak in, irrespective 
of political creeds. . In that spirit do we now review these 
eight speeches published at a most momentous period in 
the history of our Indian Empire. Need we prefix the 
word Indian? For, if aught of ill befalls the brightest 
jewel in the King’s Imperial crown, it will be transmitted 
home to us here in England, and hence to every dependent 
Dominion that calls itself British. These eight speeches 
cover many of the vicissitudes of a statesman’s life. Two 
speeches in the House of Commons; two in the House of 
Lords; a speech to his constituents at Arbroath; a reply 
to a deputation ; an after-dinner speech to the Indian Civil 
Service, and an address to youths—the successful candi- 
dates for that great Service. 

In reading this collection we must remember who is 
speaking—John Morley, the uncompromising Liberal— 
far advanced in Liberal thought twenty years ago. He 
was then called a Radical. But we must remember also 
that Lord Morley is probably the greatest of living Eng- 
lish historians. And this, perchance, is the secret of the 
devolution which seems to have taken place in his politi- 
cal thought since he has been at the head of the India 
Office. “Steeped in the knowledge of things that have 
been done,” Lord Morley has been guided by no pedantic 
Liberalism during his administration of this great office. 
So far has he travelled from the paths which his political 
friends hoped that he would follow, that in two of these 
speeches he has recorded that he has been accused of 
outraging the principles of a lifetime—once in the first 
(Budget) speech, and once at Arbroath. He hardly de- 
fends himself. “I should be ashamed if I detained 
the House more than two minutes on anything so small 
as the consistency of my political life,” and he did not 
detain it so long. Now, in his very first speech (House of 
Commons, June 6, 1907) he impresses on the House the 
gravity of every utterance of each member when discussing 
Indian affairs, even the details of a Budget. 
House to remember that we do not only hear one another; 
we are ourselves this afternoon overheard”—and very 
really is the full force of this warning thrust home. The 
words are heard thousands of miles away by servants of 
the Crown in India, and by British merchants ; by princes 
outside India; by the “dim masses of Indians whom, in 
spite of all, we shall insist in regarding as our friends, and 
by those whom I am afraid we must reluctantly call our 
enemies.” He accepts the same responsibility in speaking 
to his constituents at Arbroath four months later, and 
associates them with him in such responsibility because 
that they (“shipmen, artificers, craftsmen, and shop- 
keepers living here”) had re-elected him to be their mem- 
ber, the Secretary of State for India, and had so them- 
selves been brought into contact with all these hundreds 
of millions across the sea. It would be beyond the scope 
of this review to follow Lord Morley in detail through 
these eight utterances. We would rather try to sketch the 
circumstances under which they have been uttered, and the 
measures which they advocate and announce. The state 
of unrest in India during the last six years is, alas, too 
familiar to all who care for their country, and with this 
unrest have come famine again, and the worst year of 
plague. The conscience of England, India, and China 
has awakened to the questionable morality of the opium 
trade. And the revenue from it is disappearing. Famine 
had reduced agricultural returns, and relief works had been 
costly. Plague, too, had taken its toll on the revenue. 
Lord Morley had to face a falling revenue, and consequent 
increase of taxation, while a simmering discontent, partly 
economic, partly social, and partly: political, was bursting 
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into thinly veiled sedition. But political reforms had been 
promised, and had been partly carried out. Was a ste 
backward to be taken? Such was the situation which had 
to be faced when the Indian Budget speech was delivered 
on June 6, 1907. The dominant note of Lord Morley’s 
speeches has been an unflinching loyalty to the Viceroy 
and the Civil Service of India. In all the measures for 
extension of political rights on one hand, and of repres- 
sion on the other, we find Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
marching hand in hand. 


There is a Regulation (as it is called) of the Govern- 
ment of India of 1818 which empowers the Governor- 
General in Council to detain the person of an Indian sub- 
ject without trial or charge—as Lord Morley puts it, a 
suspension of Habeas Corpus. On page 79 we read how 
Lord Morley in the House of Lords declared that early 
on taking office pressure was put on him to repeal this 
Act. But he opposed a strong front to that agitation, and 
declined “to take out of the hands of the Government 
of India any weapon that they have got in circumstances 
so formidable, so obscure, and so impenetrable as are 
the circumstances that surround the British Government 
in India.” A Summary Jurisdiction Bill is also excused 
in the same speech. And let us observe that this auto- 
cratic Regulation and measure of summary jurisdiction 
is capably defended by the Minister who opposed the re- 
newal of the Crimes Act in Ireland. However much we 
may regret his influence in this detail of Irish legisla- 
tion we cannot but endorse the arguments which he uses 
to deprecate the demand for the necessity of logical 
aualogous treatment of East and West, and on page 19 
he quotes Mill (who he reminds us was responsible, ex- 
perienced, and intimately concerned in the Government 
of India), with this beautiful tribute: “ Mill was a great 
and benignant lamp of wisdom and humanity, and it was 
at that Jamp I and others kindled our modest rushlights. 

this is what he says: ‘Government by the 
dominant country is as legitimate as any other, if it is 
the one which, in the existing state of civilisation of the 
subject people, most facilitates their transition to a higher 
state of civilisation’”; and he quotes him further to sup- 
port absolutism, guaranteed by irresistible force, to pre- 
vent the subject people’s retrogression. As a true disciple 
of Mill’s, on page 66, at an Indian Civil Service ban- 
quet, he defines the first duty of a Government to keep 
order. But while keeping order, his policy -has been to 
proceed with reforms. On page 92 (House of Lords, 
December 17, 1908) we read: “Reforms that we have 
publicly announced, adopted, and worked for more than 
two years—how is it a concession to violence to persist 
in those reforms? It is simply standing to your guns.” 
The reforms have taken the shape of a large increase of 
the non-official members of Legislative Councils, and in 
most cases of doubling the native representatives. His 
views given, on page 89 of the result of a permanent 
official majority on the non-official members are illuminat- 
ing. He says that they are thrown into an attitude of 
peevish, “sulky and permanent opposition,” while it 
weakens their sense of responsibility. The Viceroy has 
to be calculated with, though, and he has a veto on all 
enactments of Legislative Councils. But on page 91 
Lord Morley declares that the official majority on the 
Viceroy’s Imperial Council has been preserved, in spite of 
the view of the Viceroy and the Indian Government 
that it might be safely dispensed with, “so little violent 
are we”; and then this strong Parliamentarian declares, 
“If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led 
directly or necessarily up to the establishment of a parlia- 
mentary system in India, I, for one, would have nothing 
at all to do with it.” Lord Morley has secured two native 
gentlemen to the India Council in Downing Street, and 
thus does he speak of the measure when he says he has 
had the advantage of their views about an Indian ques 
tion: “I find in it a chance of getting the Indian angle 
of vision, and I feel sometimes as if I were actually in the 
streets of Calcutta.” The greatest reform of all, though, 
which has been carried out is the appointment of a native 
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is the very Cabinet of India. The measure has been much 


attacked, and it is easily conceivable that the presence of | 
an Indian member at a very delicate crisis might be most | 


embarrassing. Lord Morley defends the step as an 


| 
| 
| 


inevitable result of the sequence of assurances of extension | 


of Indian responsibilities. { 
measure passed by the Governor-General’s Council is 
needed to give sanction to such a nomination. The East 
India Company’s Act of 1833 threw all posts in India open 
to all men of all races subject to the Crown. The numbers 
of the Executive Council are limited. No Act is wanted 
to legalise the nomination of individual members. On 
page 82 (House of Lords, December 17, 1908), Mr. Morley 
tells the House that many had urged on him the false 
doctrine (false to the reviewer’s certain knowledge) that 


No Act of Parliament or | 
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gentleman to the Executive Council to the Viceroy. This 


any or each of them may be charged with the welfare of 
a million men. He gives them the best of all counsel— 
to think in and of India, and not too much in and of 
England—to identify themselves with the inner life of 
the people in whose interests their lives must be spent, 
whom they must serve. He then makes men of them on the: 
spot, and he, the Secretary of State, takes each of these. 
probationers into the confidence of the India Office with 
regard to the most burning questions of later legislation— 
tells them the why and how of each enactment. He also 


| deprecates too much writing. Excellent advice! We hold 


“Oriental countries inevitably and invariably interpret | 


kindness as fear.” And thus does he answer it: “I do 
not believe it. The Founder of Christianity arose in an 
Oriental country, and when I am told that Orientals always 
mistake kindness for fear, I must repeat that I do not 
believe it, any more than I believe the stranger saying 
of Carlyle, that, after all, the fundamental question between 
any two human beings is—Can I kill thee or canst thou 
kill me?” The assurances that are quoted to make 
political progress in India inevitable are the Queen’s prv- 
clamation in 1858, when the Crown took the government of 
India from the Company (“the Magna Charta of India,” 
as he calls it), confirmed by the King’s proclamation in 
1908, after fifty years of government by the Crown; and 
also the utterances of former Viceroys—of Lord Lans- 
downe in 1892, as of Lord Ripon in 1882. The appoint- 
ment of the native member to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, much criticised in all places, produced from that 
very didactic and unreliable politician, Lord MacDonnell, 
this remark: “I believe you cannot find any individual 
native gentleman who is enjoying general confidence who 
would be able to give advice and assistahice to the 
Governor-General in Council.” (Page 129.) It is disposed 
of by Lord Morley very effectively on the Irish ground, 
where Lord MacDonnell’s services were of such question- 
able value. He remarks: “It has been my lot twice to 
fill the not very exhilarating post of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and I do not believe I can truly say I ever met 
in Ireland a single individual native gentleman who 
enjoyed general confidence.” But the best instance in these 
speeches of administering punishment is found in the third, 
“An Amendment to the Address, House of Commons, 
January 31, 1908.” The amendment was moved by Dr. 
Rutherford, and its substance was that “ comprehensive 
measures of reform are imperatively necessary in the direc- 
tion of giving the people of India control over their own 
affairs.” He rebuked Mr. John Morley (as he then was) 
for having declared that impatient idealists had wrought 
some of the worst tragedies in historyy He threw in Mr. 
Morley’s teeth that he had made him an idealist, and had 
deserted him, and then advocated an Imperial Duma. Dr. 
Rutherford had spent six weeks in India. We cannot help 
thinking that he must have regretted those six weeks 
before the Secretary of State for India sat down. These 
are some of the words of chastisement thrown at him: 
“The honourable gentleman has had the advantage of a 
visit to India, which I have never had. I think he was 
there for six whole long weeks. He polished off the Indian 
population at the heroic rate of sixty millions a week, and 
this makes him our especially competent instructor.” 


Nothing could well be happier than Lord Morley’s | 





address to the Indian probationers at Oxford on June 13, | 


1909. Here, in (after Rome) the Eternal City, Lord 
Morley finds a fitting milieu, and the old Fellow of 
All Souls’ confesses to a feeling of nostalgia, “when I 
think of Oxford and come to Oxford, though a great deal 
of Cherwell water has flowed under Magdalen Bridge since 
I was an undergraduate here.” He reminds these young 
gentlemen of the great contrast between what the imme- 


diate future holds out for them and for those others in the | 


Civil Service who remain at home. In a very few years | 





no brief for Lord Morley, and still less for the Government. 
of which he is one of the few eminent members. But we 
cannot but acclaim the width of mind and loyalty with 
which the Indian difficulties have been met. While we dis- 


_ tinetly think that the Indian appointment to the Viceroy’s 


Executive Council is an unnecessary risk, we acknowledge 
the general enthusiasm with which the Indian Councils 
Bill has been received in India; but above all we con- 
gratulate Lord Morley on this telegram, which Lord Minto 
sent him in December, 1908 :— 

“TI hope you will say from me, in as strong language as 
you may choose to use, that in all our dealings with 
sedition I could not have been more strongly supported 
than I have been by you. The question of the control of 
Indian administration by the Secretary of State, mixed 
up as it is with the old difficulties of centralisation, we 
may very possibly look at from different points of view; 
but that has nothing to do with the support the Secretary 
of State gives to the Viceroy, and which you have given 
to me at a time of great difficulty, and for which I shall 
be always warmly grateful.” 

The literary merits of these speeches are undoubted. 
The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau. It was the hand of John Morley, the stalwart 
Liberal Parliamentarian (but historian, too), who framed 
these measures of Indian reform; but the spirit in which 
Lord Minto and Lord Morley have guided the ship of 
Indian State, the voice in which Lord Morley has spoken 
to the Empire, is the voice of true Imperialism. The 
blessing of old was on the voice. Let us devoutly pray 
that the Indian Councils Bill may bring peace upon India. 





FICTION 


The Bounty of the Gods. By Lapy Heren Forses. (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) 
“Tue Bounty of the Gods” is a study of different points 
of view, and of racial, religious, and social differences. 
Magdalen Falkland marries Don Esteban Ximantes, a 
member of an ancient Spanish family. The Ximantes did 
not approve of their son marrying a member of a foreign 
petite noblesse de province, while to the Falklands—York- 
shire squires with Evangelical tendencies—Don Esteban 
was merely a foreigner and a “Papist.” They hate 
foreigners with a hate derived from the days when the 
struggle with Napoleon was just subsiding; they fear and 
hate “ Papists” from an even more ancient tradition. On 
the death of Don Esteban, his three boys are adopted by 
the Falklands, and an attempt is made, by a careful 


‘elimination of all things Spanish, to transform Guillen, 


José, and Frazco into Englishmen in spite of the “ miser- 
able foreign taint.” Guillen, during his short life, is 
Spanish to the bone; José is a negligible quantity, but 
Frazco (or Toby as his uncles prefer to call him) becomes 
to all appearances completely anglicised. Yet Spain has 
its share in him too, and when he goes to that country 
to visit his grandfather, the old Duque de Borbdon, he is 
received into the Church into which he had been baptised. 
This step makes a bitter division between Frazco and his 
uncles, to whom he is henceforward “as dead.” But 
having thrown in his lot with Spain, he suffers from ma# 
du pays, and constant regret for his Yorkshire home—* the 
gods do not give with both hands”; or, rather, they give 
with one hand, and take with the other. When he finds 
that he “ has the greatest voice in the world,” and becomes 
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an operatic tenor, the study of different social points of 
view is elaboraied; and Frazco feels the contrast between 
the feudal and aristocratic traditions, in which he has 
been bred, with the democratic and Bohemian miliew in 


which he is forced to live. The novel is readable, though 
it suffers now and then from a certain exuberance of 
style. The passage, “ Love—yes, assuredly the South was 
the very land of love, but a love languorous, heavy- 
scented as an intoxicating sweet flower, twining round 
soul and spirit in a crushing embrace, voluptuous as 
moonlight, inebriating as wine, a vampire, clinging, 
weighting, passionate,” is too much in the tradition of the 
feutlleton. 


The Cardinal's Page. 
Hall. 6s.) 


“Tre Oarvtnar’s Pace” is a readable “historical 
romance” of the kind that appears in serial form in maga- 
zines for boys. History and religious struggles are 
“wholly subordinate to adventure.” The scene is laid 
partly in England, partly in Bohemia, at the time of the 
Hussite persecutions, and it is to be noted that Mr. 
Baker’s monks are invariably bad, while his Tlussites are 
invariably sympathetic characters. The story is told by 
the hero, Ralph Brancepath, who is born under the 
shadow of Berkeley Oastle. Oardinal Beaufort takes him 
as his page on his “crusade” against the Hussites, and 
Ralph 7 a stirring time in Bohemia, at the sieges of 
Oarlsteen and Burgstein, where he covers himself with 
glory. Finally, he becomes Sir Ralph, and marries “a 
brown-eyed maid,” whose life he had saved in the first 
chapter. 





By James Baker. (Chapman and 


The King’s Spy. By Bern Exus, (Blackwood, 6s.) 


Ir is certainly a unique experience when one is urged to 
divide one’s sympathies between the hero and the villain 
of a story. As a rule, the former, excepting the heroine, 
usually claims the whol. In this moving tale of Jacobite 
intrigue and adventure, Mr. Ellis has introduced us to 
a rogue whose villainy springs from the pain and torture 
of injured nobility. In Richard Stacy we have a really 
fine study of a man who, but for an act of heartless 
brutality on the part of his sister’s lover, no less a person 
than Colonel John Churchill, afterwards Earl of Marl- 
borough, might have been the personification of all that 
is brave and honourable. As it is, his sister’s cruel 
betrayal transforms him into an instrument of bitter and 
unscrupulous revenge. We find him, with the tenacity of 
a sleuthhound, bent upon tracking the intriguing nobleman 
to his doom. In fact, he lives but for his revenge. By a 
strange freak of fortune he crosses the path of the hero 
of the story, one Michael Tremayne, a captain of his 
Majesty’s Guards, and, in acting as a spy for the Crown, 
becomes curiously involved with that gentleman in a game 
of cross-purposes. The contest between these two, which 
is alive with incident of surprising interest, forms the main 
feature of the story, and it is actuated, on Michael’s part, 
by the desire to save the life of a certain Jacobite. con- 


spirator, and win the hand of this gentleman’s daughter, 


and on the part of Stacy by the desire to avenge himself 
on Marlborough, who is also a conspirator. 

Tremayne, of course, after many hairbreadth escapes 
from the hands of the King’s enemies, ‘achieves his ends, 
whilst Stacy, as a matter of convention, reaps the rogue’s 
reward. The reader, however, with all the enjoyment of 
the story, is likely tc be left in rather a confused state 
of mind in respect to the real constituents of what is 
commonly styled honour. Captain Tremayne’s idea of 
it, for instance, does not appear to be in touch with 
Richard Stacy’s injured sense of it, perhaps because the 
latter is given to active opposition. It is difficult to see 
where these two men differed on the grounds of honour, 
as Stacy meets every requisite feeling of true conduct 
when the betrayer of his sister is not involved. How this 
man must have loved his sister. He was, indeed, a spy, 








but he was also a noble-hearted brother, and, as far as 
the times were concerned, there was more villainy, perhaps, 
than nobility about, Captain Tremayne, of course, being 
the grand exception. ere, possibly, lies the seoret of the 
difference. Tremayne was a victim to love, Stacy a victim 
to hate. 





Sons of the Blood. By Jusste E. Lrvesay. 
and Co. 6s.) 


In this story we are treated to the consequences arising 
out of a foul deed committed amidst the deadly swamps 
of Equatorial Africa. An Englishman robs and deserts his 
fever-stricken comrade, and, on his return home, actuated 
by an insatiable craving for wealth, he further attempts to 
gain the hand of his forsaken comrade’s betrothed, who 
happens to be heiress to an enormous fortune. But fate, 
even in the deadly silence of the impenetrable bush, rears 
a sword of Damocles over the head of the sinner, for the 
friend so ruthlessly forsaken is discovered by another 
traveller of the swamps, not, however, in time for the 
saving of life, but in time to hear the dying man’s con- 
fession of his comrade’s devilish act. The Nemesis which 
pursues this fallen Son of the Blood is not wholly merciless, 
for, through the noble instincts of the victim’s sister, the 
sinner is brought to work out his own redemption, The 
story constitutes an original piece of writing, though Miss 
Livesay would do better if she thought more about pro- 
portion and less about peer my Quality must ever be 
preferred to bulk, and though its interest saves it from 
a common level, there is much enforced effort that might 
have been dispensed with. 


(F. V. White 





A Will in a Well, 
and Co, 6s.) 


Dumas wrote a novel entitled “ Forty-five Guardsmen,” 
and Bret Harte, in his “Sensational Novels,” wrote a 
parody on it. Miss Green has, in a sense, followed the 
latter author’s example, and given us a parody on novels 
dealing with wills. Whether her parody is a successful one 
or not remains a doubtful affair, much depending on the 
verdict to be accorded to the well. 

But there can be no doubt about the absurd qualities 
of her characters. Lord Cotswold, for instance, is a 
replica of a stock nobleman. And in Mary Acrynton 
and Lawyer Lawley we are given a simple skit on the 
common type of heroine and villain. For the comic 
element America is requisitioned, and in the “Man from 
the West,” together with Bosh and Hilda Henniker, who 
are two outrageous Anglo-American hybrids, the peculiar 
forms of Yankee idiosyncracies are drawn with sheer 
farcical force. 


By E, Everett Green. (Stanley Paul 





DIFFERENT POETS— 


Nor the least of the advantages to be gained from a com- 
parative study of literary works is the delight in tracing 
points of likeness in unlikeness, in noting differences in 
the manner and style of expressing the same thoughts and 
ideas, in the detection of affinities between minds of quite 
opposite tendencies, and original genius. Take, for 
example, two short poems by men so totally unlike in 
almost every aspect, poetical no less than political and 
religious, as Cardinal Newman and Robert Browning—“ A 
Voice from Afar,” and the “ Epilogue to Asolando.” The 
subject of both poems is virtually the same—the frank 
recognition of the spiritual presence of the friend who has 
departed this life, and an assertion of the living interest 
he still takes in what concerns those he has left behind 
on earth :— 


T still am near, 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 
Your converse mild, your blameless mi 
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says Newman ; and so, too, Browning, in his confident and 
optimistic manner, exclaims :— 
At noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer 

But this essential unity of subject granted, what a 
difference is there in the presentation of the idea!—a 
difference extending to the minutest details of manner and 
treatment, and revealing itself in the sharpest contrasts’ 
that the age, genius, and temperament of the writers 
could afford. Though the two men were contemporaries— 
the elder outliving the younger by a few months—an 
interval of nearly sixty years divides the dates of the com- 
position of the poems; and yet in both lyrics it is the 
writer's own death that is contemplated. But in the case 
of Newman it is the young man of twenty-eight who is 
anticipating a premature close to a life which was prolonged 
through considerably more than half a century, whilst the 
Epilogue of the almost octogenarian Browning proved to 


which has fixed itself indelibly in the memory—the third 
stanza, by which the Epilogue will always be remembered 
—is the one in whieh the disconcerting parentheses, the 
indignant questions, and the interpolated imperatives of 
the other three stanzas have entirely disappeared, and are 
merged into the triumphant confession of the old fighter 
in limes so virile and exhilarating in the ordered move- 


- ment of their martial tread, so full of dauntless hope and 


faith and courage, as to constitute them a lasting inspira~ 
tion for our race :— 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 


| Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 


be too truly his dying swan song. Again, in Newman | 


illness and despondency had bred a longing for rest as a 
desirable fruition of the life hereafter : — 
We, on its shore, 

Share in the bosom of our rest 

God’s knowledge, and are blest. 
In Browning, on the other hand, age, which ge 
naturally turn to thoughts of rest, had only kindled a 
stronger desire for the continuance after death, under 


other conditions, of the same eager striving and struggling | 


he had resolutely maintained on earth :— 


“Strive and thrive!’ cry “Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here! ”’ 

The same note of contrast is observable, too, in the 
religious background of the poems. In Newman’s verses 
not a shadow of a doubt is allowed to obtrude as to the 
reality of the other state of existence behind the veil, 
whilst Browning begins his poem by hurling defiance at 
those who would make death the be-all and the end-all 
of the creature, thus taking the momentous question out 
of the sphere of religious certainty in which the other 
poet moves :— 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned— 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so? 
Again, it is to “home,” with its friends and “ converse 


mild” and “blameless mirth,” that the thoughts and | 


sympathies of the solitary and retiring Newman go forth 
from the unseen world. We are introduced, as it were, 


into a quiet domestic circle, whose innocent mirth and | 


humble prayers are chastened and purified by the feeling 
of an unseen spiritual presence drawn closer to them by 
the ties of a heavenly sympathy. The world-experienced 
Browning, on the other hand, in the life beyond, claims 
and accords recognition to human beings engaged in the 
bustle and work of everyday life. The picture this time 
is rather that of an arena cleared for contest, around which 
stands a crowd of enthusiastic comrades, cheering every 
successful stroke and parry of their friend and champion. 
What a contrast, finally, between the reserve and delicacy 
of Newman—in part the result of his Anglican environ- 
ment—displayed in the chastened and simple style, which, 
by its fine imaginative handling of apocalyptic vision in 
the last stanza, so perfectly conveys an image of ineffable 
peace :— 


A sea before 
The throne is spread; its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 
Share in the bosom of our rest 
God’s knowledge, and are blest— 
and the tone of familiarity and assurance—traceable, per- 
haps, to Browning’s Nonconformist parentage—which is 
discernible in the last stanza of the Epilogue by those 
who do not allow themselves to be swept clean away from 
considerations of critical detail by the magnificent chal- 
lenge of the old poet to renew the spiritual warfare of the 
soul im another sphere. 
Surely it is not without significance that the stanza 








triumph; 
Held we fatt to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. Or 





THE REIGN OF THE SOPHIST 


Tuere is hardly a more unpleasing character than the 
sophist, at any rate if Plato and the popular idea of 
him are correct. His precise offences are difficult to 
determine. At his best he is overbearing and conceited, 
and at his worst he can‘only be described as the sort of 
man who ought to be kicked. Of course, in this age of 
scientific history, he has been thoroughly whitewashed 
and proved equal, if not superior, to his great satirist, 
Plato, The old sophist is disappearing along with many 
cherished illusions: the Marathon runner has gone, and 
the three hundred at Thermopyle, and Casabianca—even 
Homer can only be called the greatest man that never 
existed; or, rather, he is not vanishing but only reform- 
ing. He is like Lucrezia Borgia, who is discovered to 
be a worthy descendant of her Roman namesake; or 
Henry VITI., who turns out to be a model of connubiad 
felicity; or Judge Jeffreys, who unites the brain of & 
Rhadamanthus with the heart of a Romilly. But the 
multitude of sophists who abound in our day suggests a 
reason for their rehabilitation besides the advent of the 
scientific historian. Is it possible that we are indulgent to 
their failings because they are numerous, and because we 
have so much in common with them? No doubt among our 
leaders of thought there are many wearers of the mantle 
of Socrates, but there are many too who are dressed in a 
portion of the clothing of Gorgias or Thrasymachus. For 
a sophist is not a man who deliberately advances false 
opinions, nor necessarily a blatant fool such as Plato 
describes, but in the old sense he was a man who degraded 
the high calling of literature or philosophy. He spoke 
of Conscience and Liberty and the Moral Law and the 
Destiny of Man, everything in fact that begins with 
capital letters, without attaching any importance to what 
he said as long as people thought it clever. 

The poet used to sing because the world was beautiful, 
and song in such a world came naturally to his lips; 
but the sophist chatters because he thinks he has a 
melodious voice and people are listening on the lawn. 
He has no sense of the dignity of life or of art, and no 
idea that impertinent frivolity can ever be unacceptable. 
Watts, a trifle priggishly perhaps, took as his motto 
the words: “The utmost for the highest.” Leonardo, 
more nobly, said, “God sells us all good things at 
the price of labour.” It is a striking contrast to the 
sophists’ motto, “ Epater le bourgeois,” that the would-be 
artist sets out to tickle the ears of the groundlings 
and measures his success by the width of the 
yokel’s gape. One of the eleverest of this class, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, seems rather surprised that people should 
object to his harsh criticism of Shakespeare. Other 
critics, he points out, have been equally severe, and he 
makes merry over the supposed infallibility of Shake- 
speare. But it is not his depreciation, it is his insolent 
familiarity that admirers of Shakespeare resent. The 
“magna hominis umbra” should encircle everything that 
the author of “ Hamlet” wrote, and criticism should be not 
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merely courteous but reverent. But the sophist rushes 
in where the poet fears to tread. Arnold, and Browning, 
and Tennyson knew how difficult it was to write a good 
play; but what does Mr. Shaw know about it? When he 
compares his own Cesar and Cleopatra with Shakespeare’s 
two plays, it is not merely a question of an error in 
literary criticism, but of a grotesque lapse of good taste. 
Mr. Shaw has assimilated the qualities of his favourite 
audiente, his remarks are boungeois in the worst sense. 
To transpose a famous criticism of a famous actor’s 
Hamlet, he is vulgar without being funny. But Mr. 
Shaw is only a clever leader of his class. The sophists 
are very numerous and very widespread. No subject is 
too deep for their undefstanding, no range too wide for 
their survey: Woman in the ages, mankind and the 
universe, the infinite and the eternal, are all treated com- 
prehensively in a pamphlet of a few pages. A London 
daily newspaper reported quite gravely the other day that 
a young Birmingham scientist had discovered the origin 
of life. Birmingham seems a very suitable place for it to 
be discovered, but somehow everything seems to have gone 
on much the same since this momentous discovery. 
Perhaps after all he was mistaken, and it was only a new 
kind of radium. Or is it a subtle form of humour, and is 
this an example of the motto “Epater le bourgeois ” ? 


However, he was not very successful, for we are all 
sophists nowadays, and we do not take each other seriously. 
There is no holy ground left anywhere, and there is 
nothing too high or too sacred for the mob. Under the 
spread of “culture,” we all get into the arcana of religion 
and philosophy, and chatter cheerfully on all subjects under 
the sun. Culture, in fact, has quite ceased to be an 
intellectual state; it has become a marketable commodity. 
One can take courses in it, personally or by correspond- 
ence, the latter I believe being the cheaper of the two. A 
few months’ judicious reading, a few attendances at a 
local debating society, and the man of culture is produced, 
the “ heir of all the ages,” the modern equivalent to Plato’s 
philosopher king. But why should culture be the only 
article on sale? Surely there are other goods of equal 
market value. Personally, I think a course for wisdom 
or justice or temperance would be even more desirable. 
It is certainly just as easy to communicate them. A really 
able professor, a real expert in the art, should be able to 
impart the religious spirit in twelve months. Perhaps, if 
a two-year course were taken, a superior brand might be 
acquired. For very advanced students a little mysticism 
might be thrown in. Of course there is no doubt that 
@ great deal of this culture business is beneficial to those 
who like the kind of thing. The office boy is a very useful 
person; he has his place in the universe, and his wanis 
must be supplied. But it is a slight misuse of terms to 
call the traffic culture or the article literature. 


The merchants are doing a good work, but it reminds one 
of Thoreau’s words: “ Doing good is not my strong point. 
I have tried it fairly and it does not suit my constitution.” 
Certainly the sophist thrives on it. He finds a fit audience 
in people who have got hold of a number of shreds of 
culture with which they do not know what to do, and who 
have no principles to guide them in the “ terra incognita” 
of art. To such an audience literature is an art like 
dancing on the tight-rope, a mere exhibition of personal 
skill, and the sophist who bounds highest into the air 
receives the prize, not indeed a crown of wild olive, but 
something more substantial, say a wreath of strawberry 
leaves. For the popular critics echo one another, and if 
everyone calls a man clever, he is clever; if everyone finds 
him dull, he is profound. Sometimes he is perfectly intoler- 
able, and then he has a “message.” But he does very 
little harm, as everyone is so occupied in giving messages 
that no one has any time to receive one. Science and art 
have become perfectly democratic; they are no longer the 
exclusive privilege of an aristocratic clique. Unfortun- 
ately, they are no longer science and art; they have been 
popularised out of existence. One cannot help feeling 
that it is perhaps better to see an original landscape by 
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Turner or a portrait by Velasquez once in a lifetime 
than to contemplate the hundred best pictures every 
evening. Days and nights over the spirit of Shakespeare 
and the meaning of Milton might be profitably exchanged 
for half an hour’s perusal of “ Othello” or “ Paradise Lost.” 
It is quite true that culture has been brought within the 
reach of everyone. What a pity that everyone has not been 
brought within the reach of culture. C. O. F. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, March 8, Mr. James 
C. Inglis, President, in the chair, a paper on “ Birmingham 
Sewage-Disposal Works,” by John D. Watson, M.Inst.C.E., 
was read. The following is an abstract :— 

The works described in the first paper belong to the 
Birmingham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage Board, a 
Joint Board brought into existence in 1877 for the purpose 
of purifying the sewage of a district which includes, in 
addition to the City of Birmingham, three boroughs, four 
urban districts, and one rural district, with a drainage 
area of nearly 100 square miles, and a population of about 
950,000. Before the establishment of the Joint Board, 
the Town Council of Birmingham were responsible for the 
treatment of the sewage of Birmingham, and they adopted 
a system consisting of lime precipitation and land irriga- 
tion. This system was greatly extended by the Joint 
Board, until the works and lands covered an area of 2,830 
acres, and embraced the valley of the Tame for about six 
miles between Birmingham and Tamworth. In conducting 
experiments, in 1900, on biological methods of treatment, 
it was found that Birmingham sewage was capable of 
purification by the septic-tank process. It was also found 
that it was not necessary to use lime in the preliminary 
process in order to produce a good effluent, either by land 
or by artificial filters. 

In the spring of 1903 the Board instructed the author 
to construct several bacteria-beds on more permanent lines 
than the experimental beds which had been at work for the 
previous two or three years. The excellent effluents 
obtained, the large amount of sewage purified on the 
limited area of the bacteria-beds, as compared with land, 
and the obviously hygienic advantages possessed by these 
beds, together with the fact that it was necessary to buy 
and lay out for irrigation nearly 14 acre of land every 
week in order to keep pace with the increasing population, 
all contributed to induce the Board to advance along the 
lines of biological treatment. The Drainage Board, acting 
upon the author’s advice, have since constructed a 
biological plant, including upwards of 50 acres of bacteria- 
beds, storm-water tanks, sludge-disposal works, etc., at 
an actual total cost, exclusive of land, of nearly £400,000. 
This has been done, not because they regard the principle 
of purification by land irrigation as bad in itself, nor 
because they were dissatisfied with any part of the 
engineering works required to utilise the land for that 
purpose, but because they felt it to be their duty, as repre- 
senting the public, to see that their works were made as 
good as it was possible to make them in the light of modern 
discoveries, and without an unreasonable draft upon the 
purse of the ratepayer, even though it should be necessary 
to superimpose a new work upon one which had so recently 
been characterised as the best available. The average 
dry-weather flow as measured in 1908 is 27,000,000 gallons, 
and the estimated average volume of liquid trades waste 
discharged into the sewers per day is 4,000,000 gallons. 
In quality this is necessarily varied, as the Birmingham 
manufactures are so numerous, but much of it comes from 
pickle-using industries. The influence of this trades waste 
upon the average flow is shown markedly by the compara- 
tive paucity of micro-organisms; for example, London 
sewage contains an average of five to six million organisms 
per cubic centimetre, whereas the Birmingham sewage has 
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rage of only 500,000, and when analysed this figure 
pag the fates metal works there are connected with 
' g particular sewer the fewer the organisms in the sewage. 
A great deal of work has been done at Birmingham in 
connection with the sludge problem, the total amount of 
liquid sludge amounting to 1,170 tons per day. The 
method of sludge-treatment is stated, and various experi- 
ments for deodorising it described. The Birmingham 
septic-tanks do not smell, although the area of septic 
sewage exposed to the atmosphere is 14 acres. The tanks 
are surrounded with dwelling-houses, many not more than 
900 yards distant, and the nearest houses yield the largest 
rentals. The liquor from these tanks is led to the bacteria- 
beds, but before it is sprayed by fixed jets on the surface of 
the beds it is passed through specially designed silt-tanks, 
where it loses 80 per cent. of its suspendea matter. 
Distinct preference for the percolating type of bacteria-bed 
js shown by the author, and the construction of the latest 
beds is described in detail. The necessity of good material 
for the medium is strongly urged. The author states that 
from the experience obtained by using the various mate- 
rials enumerated by him, he came to the conclusion that 
there was practically no virtue in the material by itself; 
that any hard materal which would not break down or 
become friable by the action of air or water would answer 
the purpose, provided that it would break into fairly 
cubical pieces, and be reasonable in cost. Small media 
retain the suspended solids near the surface of the bed 
for oxidation, but thereby tend to render that surface 
waterproof, thus losing time available for the purification 
process so far as the lower portions of the bed are con- 
cerned, and consequently increasing the cost per million 
gallons treated. The quality of the effluent demanded, the 
available depth and size of medium, the strength and 
quality of sewage to be applied, the periods of rest the 
bed is likely to require, and the facilities for removing 
suspended solids either from the surface of the bed or from 
the effluent, are points that only judgment and experience 
can determine. Tables showing the amount of solids 
emanating from a bacteria-bed are given, and the following 
conclusions are drawn :—“ These figures prove that colloid 
matters or other substances, which are in solution when 
the sewage is applied to the bed, are transformed into 
suspended matter by the time the effluent leaves the bed. 
In all sewage there are impurities that are readily got 
rid of in the form of gas; but there are others that undergo 
change slowly, such as colloids; and probably it is such 
matter that clogs fine-grain beds, that causes the notorious 
loss of capacity of contact beds, and that constitutes the 
bulk of the matter issuing from coarse-grain percolating 
beds. The author desiderates caution in using fine 
medium, and would suggest that the temptation to secure 
a beautiful effluent by using it should be resisted.” The 
only serious drawback in adopting the percolating system 
on a very large installation is the difficulty of distribution, 
and this the author thinks has been overcome by spraying 
the sewage under pressure. Any attempt to approach com- 
plete uniformity of distribution will necessarily be attended 
with an increased expenditure, and the author is of the 
opinion that the distribution by means of spray-jets is 
such that any increased cost incurred by attempting more 
ideal distribution would not have been justifiable. 

At Birmingham there is a large area of excess-flow 
bacteria-beds (about 20 acres now, and there will soon be 
upwards of 30 acres). The construction of these excess- 
flow bacteria-beds at Saltley differs somewhat from that of 
those at Minworth, chiefly in respect to the medium 
employed and the facilities for drainage. The level of the 
excess-flow beds has been kept up, to maintain their use- 
fulness in time of flood, thus necessitating pumping. The 
pumping-station is installed with motor-driven centrifugal 
Pumps, and sufficient pressure is obtained to give about 

ft. of head on the spray-jets, the total lift being about 

0 ft. The pumps deliver direct in the mains feeding the 
distribution pipes, and each section of the filters is con- 

trolled by means of electrically operated sluice valves, 
Which are worked from the operating gallery of the pump- 











ing-station. Interesting tables of maximum continuous 
duration of various rates of flow during 1908 and diagrams 
of the flow of sewage to the works during 1908 are given, 
the latter showing that the flow reached four times the 
dry-weather flow on forty-eight occasions in 1908, and that 
these forty-eight times amount in the aggregate to 122 
hours in the year. A storm-water basin has been con- 
structed to impound 13,000,000 gallons of sewage. The 
chief object of this tank being to get rid of sludge, it is 
obvious that a sludge-pumping plant is an essential feature 
of the scheme. Sludge-pumps of the direct-acting type are 
installed in duplicate. They are coupled up to 15-in. 
cast-iron suction pipes, and they force the sludge through 
a 12-in. cast-iron main to the sludge-depot more than four 
miles distant. The following statement shows in brief the 
financial aspect of the undertaking of the Drainage 
Board : — 
CapitaL ExPENDITURE. 
Amount of loans sanctioned by Parliament and 
the Local Government Board up to March 


31, 1909 ... one poet ee --. £1,407,519 
Of this sum, £956,492 has been spent on works 

and £451,027 on freehold land. 
After deducting payments to Sinking Fund, 

there was a balance of unpaid loans, as at 

March 31, 1909, of ... .-- £1,135,407 


The expenditure for the year ended March 31, 1909, 
amounted to £91,946, made up by £83,395 levied on con- 
stituent authorities, and £8,551 derived from rents, ets., 
The amount levied on the constituent authorities was 
obtained by issuing a precept upon them for 7s. 11.69d. 
per rated tenement. This method of rating is unusual, 
and it may convey a clearer meaning if expressed in its 
equivalent to a rate on the City of Birmingham alone, 
which was 4.32d. in the £ for the year ended March 31, 
1909. Notwithstanding the fact that the Drainage Board 
have substituted one method of treatment for another 
during the past eight years, the new works having cost 
£400,000, the rate per tenement has not materially 
increased ; for instance, in 1901-2 it was 7s. 4.35d., or a 
rate of 4.21d. in the £ in Birmingham. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Precis of communications made at the Monthly General 
Meeting on March 2:— 

1. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India, Note 
No. 7. A few observations made in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. By I. H. Burkill. The notes were made in 
the Central Provinces and Berar—chiefly in the Melghat. 
In the Melghat, in the end of the rains, flower-visiting 
insects are rare. Megachile albi frons was observed to be 
a regular visitor to cotton-flowers in north-eastern Buldana. 
As cotton has been asserted to be self-pollinated constantly 
in western India, and as some of the agricultural depart- 
ments have been endeavouring to improve the plant on 
the assumption that races ought consequently to continue 
pure though grown by the side of other races, the obser- 
vation has interest in calling attention to the necessity of 
relying on artificial pollination in breeding experiments. 
Apis dorsata was observed to work in the dawn and dusk 
on the flowers of Dalbergia Sissoo at Nagpur. 

2. Buddhist Legends of Asoka and his Times. 
Norman. 

3. The kingdom of gNyakhribtsanpo, the first King of 
Tibet. By Rev. A. H. Franke. 

4. An old-fashioned Urdu Invitation to a Garden Party. 
By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

5. Pramanas of the Hindu Logic. By Vanamali Chak- 
ravarti. Psychological and logical studies not sharply 
distinguished in India; conflicting interpretations of the 
nature of ptrvavat, cesavat, and sdményatodrista reason- 
ings; Gotama and Kandda ignorant of the true theory of 
syllogism; the history of the term vydpti; sddhya and 
paksa had not yet acquired their technical senses in 
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Gotama ; Gangeca’s unsound criticism of Gotama due to 
his lack of historical sense ; a syllogism formally involving 
“undistributed middle” in Vdtsdéyana’so commentary on 
the Nydya Aphorisms; the nature of “the word” (¢abda) 
misunderstood and distorted by the neo-logicians (fol- 
lowers of navyanydya) ; discovery of naiyayikas admitting 
three pramdénas only; certain well-known logical kdrikds 
traced to their earliest known source; nine pramdnas in 
Jaimini (not five or six as ordinarily supposed) ; intuition 
and conscience in Indian philosophy, Scripture, and 
literature. 

6. Extract on Cocking (Murgh-Nama) from the Sayd 
Géh-~ Shawkati, an Urdu work on sport, written by Nawab 
Yar Muhammad-Khan of the Rampur State. Translated 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta. 

7. The Kotwalipara spurious grant of Samacara Deva. 
By Rakhal Das Bandopadhyaya, with a prefatory note by 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, B.A., Inspector of Schools, Dacca. A 
copper-plate was found at Ghagra pada near Kotwalipara 
by a cultivator. Babu Kalipada Maitra, Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, sent the plate to Mr. Stapleton. The plate 
was exhibited at the Society’s conversazione. The grounds 
for believing it to be a forgery are:—(1) The alphabet 
used is composed of characters current in four different 
centuries, from the fourth to the eighth of the Christian 
era. (2) The language is ambiguous, and the name of the 
donor cannot be made out with certainty. (3) The form 
of the grant differs from those discovered up to date. The 
inscription purports to record a grant of land in the 
Kavaraka mandala to a Brahmana named Supratikasvami 
by a King named Samacaradeva in the Harsa year 36, 
equal to 640 a.p. 

8. Note on the Spreading of Croton sparsiflorus, Morung, 
along the Assam-Bengal Railway. By I. H. Burkill. This 
introduced plant has reached Lumding and Gauhati by 
means of the Assam-Bengal Railway, along which it is to 
be found in several places between them and Chittagong. 
Chittagong is the port whereby, doubtless, it entered India. 

9. The Vikramaditya Samvatsara and the founding of 
the Kushan Kingdom. By Thomas W. Kingsmill_—Com- 
municated by the Philological Secretary. The paper deals 
with the Scythian period of Indian History, roughly speak- 
ing, from 231 B.c. to 319 a.v. Hermaeus was probably a 
name adopted by Kadphises. The name Kadphises is 
equal to geat-hlef in the Getic tongue. The Vikramaditya 
of the legends, the founder of the well-known era, is the 
same as Geat-hlef, or Kadphises. The names Kanishka, 
etc., are not proper names, but titles. The name 
BAZODEO of Cunningham is most probably equal to 
VASU[VAR]D[A]NO, 7.c., Vasuvardhana. The dates in 
the inscriptions of the Kushan Kings should be referred 
to the Vikrama era. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeEtInG of this Society was held on Wednesday evening, 
March 16, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster, Mr. H. Mellish, F.R.G.S., 
President, in the chair. 

Captain H. G. Lyons, F.R.S., delivered an interesting 
lecture on the “Climatic Influences in Egypt and the 
Sudan.” From early times the Ancient Greeks recognised 
the marked difference between the climate of the Mediter- 
ranean and that of Africa, and Aristotle indicated correctly 
the rains of Ethiopia as the cause of the annual flood of 
the Nile. Travellers have supplemented our knowledge 
from time to time, but only within the last ten years has 
a network of meteorological stations given, precision to our 
views and furnished a basis for further investigations. The 
comparatively low relief of the country, which lies as a 
vast land area in low latitudes, combined with the effect 
of the north-easterly trade winds which sweep over it, 
produce the hot and dry conditions which are so charac- 
teristic of north-eastern Africa. Modified somewhat in the 
north by the warm waters of the Mediterranean, and in 
the south by the rains of the monsoon in summer, the 










highest temperatures and most arid conditions are reached 
between Wadi Halfa and Dongola, where northerly winds, 
clear skies, and a great range of temperature prevail 
throughout the year. The important rains are those 
falling in Uganda, the southern plains of the Sudan, and 
on the tableland of Abyssinia, since they not only provide: 
the whole supply of the Nile and its tributaries, but largely 
control their regimen. Fed by the southeasterly air 
currents blowing in from the Indian Ocean, these monsoon 
rains supply the equatorial lakes and the tributaries of the 
Nile. But it is the Abyssinian tableland, with its heavy 
summer rainfall, which is most effective, since it furnishes 
the whole of the Nile flood and enables the Nile to main- 
tain itself through 1,500 miles of desert. As the sole 
source of the flood, the variation of these rains directly 
determines the abundance or deficiency of Egypt’s supply, 
so that this climatic problem is of immense importance. 
Hardly less important in these days of intensive cultivation 
of cotton is the study of the winter storms which oecasion- 
ally break in the Sudan and Abyssinia, raising the leveb 
of the rivers and increasing the supply of the Nile appre- 
ciably at a time when the normal supply is imadequate. 
The climate of the region not only influences the water 
supply, but the great range of temperature rapidly dis- 
integrates the rocks, and the wind removes the finer 
portion of the material. In this way the deserts are being 
constantly modified, and vast ranges of sand dunes are 
piled up. The distribution of vegetation is very markedly 
influenced both by the moisture and by the physical char- 
acter of the country. The lecture was illustrated by 
numerous lantern slides. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of Tre Acavemy. 


Sir,—In most parts of the country Boy Scouts have now 
become a familiar sight, but comparatively few people seem 
to know that there is a meaning underlying their games and 
organisations. In most of our cities unemployed men are also. 
now a too familiar sight, even when we are daily reading that 


- men are badly needed in our Overseas Dominions. Yet the sur- 


plus of the one cannot supply the wants of the others. The 
reason given is that these men are not any use wher they get 
there: “they are unable to look after themselves, unable to 
stick to a job; have neither resourcefulness, energy, nor sens? 
of duty.”” So they remain here unemployed and unemployable 
—a canker te the nation. We try to alleviate their wants, but 
we do not do much to prevent their reproduction in the next 
generation—and this is the important point. Beys are put out 
te work as soon as they can earn a wage, in “ blind alley” occu- 
pations which are easy but lead to nothing, and at eighteen 
they have to leave these: 48 per cent. of them then go to re- 
cruit the ranks of the unempleyed, having learnt neither handi- 
craft nor character. 

The Boy Scout movement is one attempt, among others, to 
help in remedying this evil. Our training is designed to give 
the boys, of whatever class, the edueation needed outside the 
school walls in manliness and self-helpfulness, by means whick 
really attract and appeal to them, namely—Scoutcraft and 
Backwoodsmanship. It is non-military and non-sectarian, and 
merely aims at inculcating good citizenship. The movement 
has already “taken hold,” both throughout Great Britain and 
in our Overseas Dominions, and promises results to an extent 
that had not at first been foreseen. Although the movement }> 
yet in its infancy, results are even now beginning to show them- 
selves. Parents, schoolmasters, and Chief Constables write of 
the change for good wrought in the boys; interchange of fra- 
ternal sentiment. with the Colonies has begun; over 22,000 
badges for efficiency in various handicrafts and eighty-four 
medals for life-saving have been awarded to Scouts during the 
past twelve months. But to continue our work and to place it 
on a permanent basis for good we need two things. : 

Frestty.—We want men to act as “Scoutmasters,”’ that 18, 
to take the training of the boys or organisation locally of the 
movement. There must be a large number of young men to 
whom it has never occurred that by devoting to such service 
some of the time now spent at recreations, they have it in their 
power to do valuable work for their country. 
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SuconpLy.—We want funds to meet the rages expenditure 
on staff and organisation, at any rate for the next three years. 

So far we have just been able to keep out of debt, but the 
acsemapen i mom of the Executive ae song gots cond the 
rush 0 opment now going on com us to appeal to our 
fellow-countrymen for help. From the sympathy already ex- 
tended to the movement by those who realise its objects, t feel 
that I have only to make these two wants known to receive the 
help we ask for. 

Subscriptions (annual, if possible, for three years) will be 
gladly received by Mr. Francis W. Pixley, Treasurer, and appli- 
cations for information by the Secretary, both at Boy Scouts 
Headquarters, 116, Victoria Street. 

R. 8. 8. Bapen-Powett. 
REPORT. 

The Executive Committee of the Headquarters Council have 
had under careful consideration the future administration of the 
Boy Scout movement, more especially in its financial aspect. 
The Local Associations which have been formed in almost every 
part of the kingdom to exercise a general control over tho 
movement are financially self-supporting ; but they cannot con- 
tribute to any central fund, nor is it considered desirable that 
they should be asked to do so. The Executive Committee are 
most anxious to decentralise the work of administration as far 
as possible, but they are satisfied that if the movement is to be 
of a national character it is essential that for the next three 
or four years at any rate an effective central control 
should be maintained over it. This entails the estab- 
lishment of a central office with a regular clerical 
and inspecting staff which it is estimated cannot be 
efficiently maintained, together with the necessary circulation of 
printed literature, for a less sum than £4,000 a year. To meet 
this, the only revenue available is that which is derived from 
the sale of Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s publications, patterns of 
equipment, etc., which at the most cannot exceed £1,000 per 
annum. Hitherto the financial responsibility has rested with 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell personally, and up to the present 
date, thanks to donations given privately, no debts have been 
incurred; but now that the movement has become so widely 
spread, this is no longer possible, and the Executive Committee 
feel that they ean only undertake to carry on the work if they 
have sufficient annual subscriptions to give them an assured 
income. 

Among the names of those who have already remitted dona- 
tions to the funds, which have met the expenditure up to the 
present date, are :— 


£ s. d. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal............ 500 0 0 
My, ©. ©. TRRRG. cccciecs ccscccsiccssecocsaccocuse 50 0 0 
Latky Newlands  cccoccescoceseecscsccsccestescesoves 200 0 0 
Major Andrew Coats, D.8.0.  ........sseeeeeeee 150 0 0 
Mie, James COWOe .. cece sctecscccsescsceccescctovssve 2 0 0 
Whe, We BD, GBGRS . cccacccccescsccoccsscocsescscesct 25 0 0 
TORG BR, TRBVIES oc ccccisccisccccscesscccovsesecesses 220 
WD, TRUE FIG oc cccciscccsscecnessecccensssccsenve 10 10 0 
Por Viscount. Bane? ....c0.sccesccseccsssececccsecees 00 
Wie a Be IE prccccttnptisdicccocgutcwctsocsessds 10 0 0 
Mr. George Coats .......cssscsscecsscceeseeeeeees 200 0 0 
WEP. DOME CRGED occccccccccnqceccssdsocsssssogeioes 25 0 0 
Mr. Archibald Coats ..........cccccccccccccssseeee 25 0 0 
Br. Peter Goats ...cccccccccccccccscscccccocecocceee 50 0 0 
Mrs. Meysey Thompson .......::ccceceeeeeeeeeees 10 0 0 

And promises to give have been received from :— 

Mrs, A. Verborough  .......cccccccsseceereeeeeeees 150 0 0 
Mrs. C. Burn (annually) .......-.eccceeeeeeeees 50 0 0 
Miss Noble (annually) ........cccsccceesereeeeees 50 0 0 
Mrs. Saxton Noble ........c.ccccccccccseceeceesees 50 0 0 





RADICAL PRINCIPLES. 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 


Sin,—If there is one thing that the supporters of the present 
Government fear, it is the ‘ruth. They dread it as the Devil 
dreads Holy Water, and, as a natural consequence, their two 
or working principles are suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. 

@ reason is not far to seek. If the truth about Protective 
Tariffs, about Germany’s hostile intentions towards us about 
our unpreparedness for war, or about sedition in India (and 





pt) were to become a matter of common knowledge in | 


gland, as it is in every other country of importance, no 

candidate pledged to support a Government containing in *ts 

tanks any of the quibblers and shuffers who have so grossly 

ived the nation on every one of the above questions during 

© last four years, could ever hope to obtain the votes of 
“y but dishonest and unpatriotic lishmen. 

t would, of course, be most dishonourable to bring a 


charge of conscious fraud against the members of a political 
party unless the evidence in support were conclusive; but 
when, as in the present case, the proofs are damning, it 
would be criminal either to neglect making the charge or to 
withhold the evidence. 

Let us begin with the question of Protective Tariffs. All 
impartial observers agree that, with the exception of the United 
States, no country in the world has advanced so strikingly 
in prosperity of late as Germany ; but the fact that the advance 
dates from the foundation of the Zollverein (Customs Union), 
and has steadily continued under and because of the protection 
thereby afforded to German commercial and industrial interests, 
is not so readily admitted. This is strange, for when in 1879 
Bismarck introduced his great Fiscal scheme, he said: “In 
my opinion we are bleeding to death owing to insufficient 
protection of German labour. The dicta of abstract science 
do not influence me in the least. I base my opinion on the 
practical experience of the times. I see those countries which 
possess Protection prosperous, those with Free Trade decay- 
ing’; and all (uncooked) trade comparisons show that Ger- 
many's commerce began to improve in the early eighties, 
and has continued to do so ever since, though adversely affected 
from time to time by those “slumps’’ which no system seems 
capable of preventing. These facts will be found fully estab- 
lished in the table given below, but before going into the 
statisties of the question and the veracious methods of com- 
bating them adopted by Radicals, it may not be out of place 
to eall attention to one or two important points which should 
always be borne in mind when discussing the relative pros- 
perity of the three great trade rivals—the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and the United States. America, as most people 
are aware, enjoys advantages possessed by no other nation. 
Her agricultuval products are boundless, and more than 
sufficient to supply her wants, and there is very little in 
the way of raw material that she has occasion to import. 
Neither Germany nor England is so fortunately situated, and 
the struggle for existence in these two countries, as well as 
the commercial rivalry between them, is all the more keen. 
But Germany possesses one advantage over the United King- 
dom. She has not dethroned iculture to enthrone indus- 
trialism as we have done, and therefore she does not depend 
for food almost entirely on foreign countries as we do. 
fact, notwithstanding the increase of industrialism in Germany 
in recent years, and the migration of so many of the land 
population to the towns, agriculture in the Fatherland still 
supports 34 per cent. of the people, gives employment to 39 
per cent. of all persons earning their living, and is said to 
provide food for nearly, if not quite, 80 per cent. of the 
entire population. On the other hand, when Germany began 
seriously competing with us in the commercial world we 
possessed all the advantages of an overwhelming and thoroughly 
established foreign trade and an access to foreign eave 
that she had, as yet, to obtain. These considerations show 
that Germany’s advance in prosperity is really greater than 
even the following statistics prove it to be, for they show 
that it bas not een obtained as ours has, by sacrificing 
agriculture, which, according to Adam Smith, is the highest 
form of industry :— 

TABLE A, 
TRADE COMPARISONS—1880-4 AND 1905-8, 
ANNUAL AVERAGE, INCREASE, AND INCREASE PER CENT. 

















United Kingdom) Germany. |United States. 
ee 
Mil. ¢. | MiLg.| Mine. 
Imports of all /1880- 343°6 151°8 140°1 
articles 1905-8 519°3 387°9 253°4 
oo ees 1757 236°1 1134 
- per cent...| 51 155 80 
Exports of wt —- 234°3 128 165°4 
articles 1905-8! 368.5 BLL A 8h9:3 
TOOMOOED cchscedk- dead | 1342 158-7 193°4 
is per cent...| 57 103 411 
| Imperts of mann f 1880-4) 64 7 42°8 65°8 
factures (1905-8 1248 778 1030 
FRCTORSS ..ccceccccce:s. 60°L 35:0 43-2 
si per cent...! 92 81 65 
Exports of mann- {1890-4 206°4 91°2 30°6 
factures (1905-8! 2947 213°3 145°2 
Pnerease .....eeeseess | B&B 122°3 1146 
a per cent.. | 42 134 374 
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Now, by placing the three trade rivals in order of merit 


+, @evording to “increase per cent.’’—the only legitimate method 
iit, Of testing the relative advance in commercial prosperity—we 
~, get: the following classification : 











TABLE B, 
— First. | Second. Third. 
Imports of all articles. ...| Germany | United States | U. Kingdom 
Exports __,, ae United States Germany |U. Kingdom 
Imports of manufactures} U. Kingdom Germany U. States - 
Exports flat United States | Germany | U. Kingdom 


- ! — 








In other words, the United Kingdom, the great Free Trade 


, country, invariably last, so far as relative increase in com- 


mercial prosperity is concerned, except in the importation of 
manufactured articles, which is to her not only the least profit- 
able of all forms of commerce, but also the most injurious to 
her own industrial workers! Again, the figures given above 
show that Germany has, during the period embraced by the 
table (A), reduced the United Kingdom’s lead in Tota] Imports 
by 31 per cent., and in Total Exports by 30 per cent., and that, 
while we have increased our lead in the importation of articles, 
most of which should be, but are not, manufactured at home, 
by 114 per cent., Germany has reduced our lead in the exporta 


* tion of home manufactures by 29 per cent., and is slowly but 


, cent. during the same period. Now comes the question : 


surely overhauling us. There is one thing more to be noted, 
viz., our excess of exports over imports of manufactures only 
‘increased 18 per cent., against Germany’s increase of 180 per 
ow 
do Radical Free Traders face these irrefutable facts and figures? 
Simply by making untruthful statements or by “faking” the 
figures. “The consequences of Tariff Reform,” cry the Free 


. Traders, on any and every occasion, “ are reduced imports, ani 


.,» therefore exports,”’ and “This little island ‘dumps 


more of 
her manufactures in foreign countries than our two great trade 
rivals do together’’ is another favourite assertion of the Cob- 
denites. One has only to turn to Table A to see that both 


.' these assertions are monstrous falsehoods; that they are deliber- 
, ate falsehoods is more than presumable, because the facts that 


prove them to be falsehoods are to be found in the publications 
of the Radical Government. One form of “figure faking ” 


'. resorted to by Radicals—more especially the Radical Press—for 


the purpose of making the statistics of International Trade 
“sound in tune with verbal jingle of an abstract dogma,” 1s 
as ingenious as it is discreditable, and is now known as the 
“value per head of population’’ fraud, for such values, except 
when calculated in respect to articles of general consumption, 


‘or the duty on the same, are altogether fictitious, and to employ 


them as a means of comparing the relative trade prosperity of 


‘- rival countries is not only misleading, but dishonest into the 


"eee 


,nkoly, task of “ 


8 * 


' of:Germany was, — 


bargain, as the following example clearly shows. The ratio >f 
the exports of manufactures of the United Kingdom to those 
to the official figures (see Table A), 


‘+ 204.7 °: 213.3, or, in round numbers, 100 : 70, but according 
to the “ per head of population” calculation of the Radical Press, 
£6 14s. 4d. : £3 9s. Od., or, in round numbers, 100 : 50. In 


other words, 
dished ~- 
senting t. 


Radical Free Traders, to suit their own purposes, 
the returns in a form which made the figure repre- 
e protected country in the ratio 20 per cent. too small! 


' Another method of “cooking’’ much in favour with the onpo- 


the 


nents of Tariff Reform is to reckon our re-exports of foreign and 
colonial goods as exports of the United Kingdom's produce. 
For instance, in 1908 our imporfs from Germany were consider- 
ably in excess of our exports to that country, and consequently 
at. the last general 
‘the excess less glaringly apparent. What simpler than to tack 
on to our real exports the value of the foreign and colonial 
egmeg we re-exported to Germany? This was actually done 

y two London Radical papers and a Cabinet Minister, who 


, were, and possibly still are, not above committing a 38 per 


* cent. statistical fraud! 


One can only conclude that the con 
sents of the “Fiscal Year Book”’ published by the Government 
last aufumn have, in spite of the obvious faking indulged in 
by the compilers of the work, caused so many of the rank-and- 
file of Free Trade to waver, that the leaders of the part have 
felt themselves compelled to resort to any jugglery, any trickery, 
yealculated to fog the issue, i 
ul beguiling unstable souls,” 

“To Understand the German menace it is necessary to under- 
stand ‘the cause of German Imperialism. Thanks to Prussia— 


+) \*the most critical, most scientific, most strenuous, and most un- 
scrupulous nation on earth—Germany has become the most 
prosperous nation, commercially, and the strongest nation, 


‘and her strength in the face 


election something had to be done to make | 


and thereby assist them in their ° 





iti i rope; buf, if she is to maintain her prosperity- 
politically, in Europe ps ever c : pula 
become a world-empire, or abdicate, as as 
Fm egy oo statesmen are ts well aware as Huxley was that 
“no amount of fiddle-faddling with the distribution of wealth, 
no putting into practice the false and pernicious doctrines of 
the moral leper Rousseau, or the blatant quack Henry George 
can save a country from falling a prey to that devouring 
monster, over-population; they know that Malthusianism 
means race-suicide, and that emigration to foreign lands 
robs a country of citizens and soldiers; and they also 
recognise that the colonies Germany possesses at oo 
do not offer any great inducements to emigrants from 
the Fatherland. Germany must at an early date rovide her- 
self with colonies that only require large and efficient = 
populations to make them prosperous and enriching portions 
of an Empire whose safety depends on expansion. _ can 
only be accomplished at our expense ; and just as Prussia 
toiled for nearly three-quarters of a exe and with ultimate 
success, to bring about the downfall of France, 80 1s United 
Germany now concentrating all her energies on the task of 
wresting from us the supremacy of the sea, the pick of our 
colonies, and an indemnity of £1,000,000,000 for any moral and 
intellectual damage’’ our opposition may cause her. No 
patriotic German would, but for reasons of political ex- 
pediency, deny that such are his a ey designs. To the 
resent writer’s certain knowledge, Delenda est Britannia has 
Seon taught in the schools, preached from the pulpits, and 
lectured on in the universities of Germany for the last twenty 
years; and the Englishman who pays heed to German official 
protestations to the contrary must have forgotten, or perhaps 
never heard, that on a celebrated rw when a démenti 
from Berlin was being discussed, Metternich remarked, “On 
sait joliment mentir a Berlin.” Unless Englishmen very speedily 
recognise that this world is not run on altruistic principles, 
that the struggle for supremacy among nations 1s just as 
much a natural process as the struggle for existence among 
individuals, whether human or animal, and that Pan-Ger- 
manism is not a mere dream but a living force ny snerre | a 
united people, the British Empire will before long inevitably 
disappear toon the map of the world. 

The facts stated above are irrefutable, and, consequently, 
the Radicals have for the last four years and more practised 
a policy of systematic deception on every question connected 
with the German menace and our unpreparedness for war. 
They have also systematically blackguarded everyone who has 
dared to expose their fraudulent proceedings. In fact, it 
is not going too far to say that our patriophobes in the 
Cabinet. in the House of Commons, in the War Office, in the 
Admiralty, and in the Press, have all along played Germany's 


- game against England, just as M. Thiers and the anti- 


patriotic French Radicals and intriguing French generals aided 
and abetted Prussia in her designs on France. Now, if we 
take into consideration the fact that we have no fixed defences 
on our East Coast, and the certainty that Germany will only 
attack us when our Regular Army is engaged in putting down 
rebellion in India and quelling sedition in Egypt, it follows 
that we shall have to depend entirely on our Navy to protect us 
from invasion. Yet it is on the naval question that the 
Radicals have practised the worst deception of all. No sane 
man. doubts the efficiency of the magnificent personnel of our 
Navy, but it is a very different matter when the matériel comes 
to be considered. If, qué matériel, the fighting value of one 
fleet is to be compared with that of another, we can only 
arrive at a scientifically justified conclusion by comparing the 
defensive and offensive powers of the vessels composing the 
respective fleets. German experts base their calculations on 
this obviously rational principle, but the experts who supply 
our Radical Ministers evidently do not, otherwise no member 
of the Cabinet would ever dare inform the nation that we 
possess forty apr to Germany’s twenty, unless, 
indeed, he was bent on deliberately deceivin the country. 
Now, a few years ago, Prince Biilow told the eichstag that 
“German warships are better protected than English,” and 
also that “in England they know what ‘ten-minutes ships 
means.”” What did the Chancellor himself mean by those 
statements? Two things: (1) That Krupp armour manu actured 
at Essen is, partly on acount of the vanadium contained in the 
Swiss ore from which Krupp steel is made, and ep! on 
account of the better process employed in producing that steel, 
infinitely superior to any armour, Krupp or other, that 1s 
worked into English warships ; (2) that many of our ships have 
such a thin main belt, or their ends are so thinly, if at all, 
—— that they could be put out of action in ten minutes 
y the apparently less heavily armed but really very much 
better protected German ships. As with armour, so is it im 
reality with armament. Every German 11-in. gun is superior 
in efficiency to the corresponding 12-in. English gun of the 
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same calibre-length ; it is longer-lived, and can. fire twice as 
many rounds with full service charges as the English weapon 
without losing muzzle energy or accuracy, and without requiring 
repairs. Only the first four German Dreadnoughts carry 
11-in. guns, the other seventeen, which will be ready by or 
before April, 1912, will be armed with 12-in. guns infinitely 
superior in ballistic properties to anything we seem able to 
construct. So inferior in quality is the inner tube of our heavy 
guns that, for fear of wearing out their weapons, British battle-’ 
ships dare not indulge in battle practice to anything like the 
same extent as German ships do. “Fool gunnery,’’ officially 
known as Gunlayers’ Tests, was invented to hide this fact, just 
as the Dilke Return is prepared annually for the purpose of 
gulling an ignorant public on the question of the numerical 
strength of the Navy. Com with the corresponding 
Britishe ship, every keen readnought is a super-Dread- 
nought, oad of our forty pre-Dreadnoughts thirty are but “ten 
minutes ships,’ which it would be criminal to send men to sea 
in to fight battles. Not all the quibbling, not all the juggling 
with statistics, indulged in by ical politicians, can alter 
these facts; and when “the day’’ comes—as come it most 
assuredly will—we shall find out our mistake. Also, when the 
Radicals are howling for food or groaning under the heel of 
the invader, they will lay all the blame on the heroes whom 
they have sent to destruction by their criminal economy. 

It would be difficult to find anything more typical of the 
disgraceful methods of modern icalism than the treatment 
of the question of sedition in India by the Radical Press. 
When Reuter’s report of Lord Minto’s speech of December 11, 
1908, was sent out to the London Press, it contained the fol- 
lowing passage :—“ The Government of India have this con- 
spiracy to deal with. We know its aim.-the systematic 
assassination of Government officials, which is to discredit our 
administration and expel the British Raj from India, and, 
notwithstanding the wicked absurdity of such schemes, we 
cannot disregard the fact that personal and public safety are 
dangerously threatened, and that we are directly called upon 
to protect public safety and subdue the indications of increasing 
lawlessness.’ This paragraph was deliberately suppressed by 
two Radical newspapers. One of them, it is true, “gave itself 
away’’ by quoting from the deleted passage, but the other was 
much too artful to make such an error. It prattled prettily 
of “organisations really engaged in attempting to instil into 
the young men a proper spirit of self-reliance and public 
service.’’ A third Radical paper certainly did give the passage 
in full, but, in a short leader, termed the murderous conspiracy 
spoken of by Lord Minto “a movement which admittedly 
numbers already 15,000 missionaries.” Since these three Radical 
papers published their mutilated versions of, and veracious 
comments on, Lord Minto’s speech, many murders and outrages 
have been committed by seditious natives; but perhaps “the 
systematic assassination of Government officials” is held b 
modern Radicals to be evidence of “a proper spirit of self- 
reliance and public spirit” on the part of “missionary ”’ 
assassins | 

Thanks to the policy of deception practised by: the Radicals 
On every question of vital importance, the British Empire has 
been brought to the verge of ruin. Unemployment, misery, 
general discontent, the possibility of a species of civil war, 
face us at home, whilst abroad the pitying surprise of our 
friends, the jeers, the scorn, the thinly veiled delight of our 
rivals and foes, are our portion. Truly, British Radicalism has 
much to be proud of! Artuur F. Hopxirx. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


_ Siz,—I think you are mistaken in saying that, “ Never before 
in its history has the House of Lords shown to the world such 
a puling and disgraceful lack of moral courage as is indicated 
by this admission” (that it needs reforming). The profound 
silence the Upper House has preserved whilst the Government 
has betrayed the interests of the British people at the bidding 
of the alien traitors who have suborned the Party that keeps it 
in office shows a far more disgraceful lack of moral courage 
than its admission that it needs reforming. If the Peers had 
protested against the filling of the more important posts of the 
Government with Jews and their puppets ; if they had protested 
against the partial abrogation a the Act designed to stop the 
flooding and pollution of our overcrowded island with the human 
sewage of Continental ghetti; and if, in particular, they had 
cg against the appointment to the Home Office of the 
Yankee half-caste who had led the opposition to the Act, and 
is under pledges to the alien traitors to further abrogate it, 
every man of British blood who is not a “thing ’’ would now be 
on their side, ready to fight under their banner. But they re- 








mained dumb. They placed their friendship for the i -ggen- 
steins before the interests of their land and race, and ~ we, 
who care more for our omens and countrymen than for our 
class and pocket, are going to let the Lords do their own fight- 
ing. We British Nationalists would prefer one British Lueger 
to a thousand Peers, whether they be rich Semitic ingrates, 
halfpenny newspaper proprietors, or backboneless native 
renegades. JOSEPH BANISTER. 
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‘This delightful book is full of shrewd observations . . 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”~Atheneum. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 
Being a Quest for Persephone by Jane and Peripatetica. 
Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full- Illustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerons Illustrations 
taken by the Author. Uniform with “ Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
** An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. . . . A 
really informing b»ok, and of the photo:raphs it can only be said 
that they are wholly beautiful”"—Pall Mall Gacette 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HOLBACH, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
: 5s. net. 
- vel companion.” 
An excellent, chatty, and picturesque tra vel fa el 
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DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
' By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by PHLOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy Svo. 
16s. net. 


"Mr. Thomas Seccombe is probably the most entertaining wiiter 
of introductions that we have to-day.” —Daily Mail, 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 

Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 2 

vols.. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

**Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his zeal has made 

him seek Le seme age in all possible places. . , . His record 
of the novelist’s life will be found a once interesting and useful. 
The thoroughness with which the work has been done may be 
gathered from the fact that the ‘ mcm ay Hn particulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”— Daily Telegraph. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO : 


a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr, Edward Hutton has written by far the best book in our lan- 
ay upon a theme as attractive in itself as any in literary history. 
t is a delightful volume. It is quick and it is balanced It te 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light upon a change- 
able and paradoxical personality much stendemtesd. © ee Yor 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“*A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no one 
has a prettier touch in the re-creation of a forgotten period.” 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1635-1719 
By C.C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 16 Black-and- White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
“In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs. Dyson relates the chap- 
ters of this wonderful story. . . . With graphic touch she depicts 


life xt the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations to the 
volume are excellent.”—Deily Chronic.e. 


—Daily Telegraph. 








THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 

By JEAN AICARD. [Translated.] 
tn Provencn ee a ies of pate, ‘ad ‘poner and 
peasants are cleverly drawn. There is not a dull page in the 
volume.” —Scotsman. 

“Those who imagine they kcow their France already will find a 
good deal to surprise and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 
provincialism."—Globe. 

GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 

“ From its first e this novel _— the reader with its intense 
vitality and individuality.’’—World. 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 

By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 

“ Deserves nothing but praise. . . . Aclevers well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life.”—Punch. 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 

By W. 8S. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 


Law.” 
“Sparkling and incisive. . , . 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de ferce.”—Athenaum, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . A book to put on one’s shelves.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” “ Thais,” “ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘“‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
“Mother of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 


Undeniably entertaining.” 
~ Evening Standard. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Docirine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Ralabery. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8v 0, cloth boards, 2s . 6d. 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on a Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many I/lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRI ST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 759 Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. psyvr. a. prncues, LLD, 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH TiMEs.—‘' Dr. Pinches has s spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. R. J, KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Barta, Fellow of King’s College, London. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN OF. YORK. 


By the Ri Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—"' The seventh editiov, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘ Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. New Enition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 
CHURCH QUARTERLY RkKvIEW.—“‘ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL, M.A., cf the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
if ustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s, 


GvaRomuNn.—‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 gogee Meome. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions which hay, 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient t in the course of the las: few years. The book we sonteneenatbeteinaeie read with the keenest interesy.’° 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M.L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half morocco, 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C, 25s.; half-moroeco, 50s. 


THE 


S.P.6.K. ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, — Ei _. Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engravings and 














Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 358.; half-bound, 42s,- 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half- bound, 12s. 





London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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‘A feound sight for a philasopher— 


‘*, . , .. He prides himself on the fact that be is a hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclaston that you can 
put a wicaed man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty m .ch the same way that 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And not only 
does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetortal fist, but he 
balleves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Sorpio.’ A rich arra: 

So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Neor are of 
we disappointed. Mr, Chaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 
} immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's 
ILorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may coneern :— 


Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 
That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe” at th’ Opera, 
—_— with 4 a and matrons fair | 
votaresses do’ ammmon there arra ever, in his 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! nt 6 
Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner anepe f 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon 
(Delivered, post-patd on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.3.A.) 


IO.” 


But, apite 
“Here you have w 


on that line about the 





By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 
* Spangi’d with jewels, satins, silks and > 
Crones w!:ose old 
Bekiames whose slightest glance would fright a horse ; 
Ghoule—when they speak one hears 
Their escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. 
of Luxury and Vice! 
them, the music's very nice.’ 


The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view, but it has points. 


reminds us of the withering 
to add that not all his sonnets are » » » « Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. Welike him best, how- 


as metrical Wve 

."—The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 

‘orward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, ana lands, with 
i Shakespeare. 


bosoms in their corsets creak ; 
the grave-mole squeak-— 


ns, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance. 
might have plumed himselt 


and the lastline, a tour de force in ita way, 
nies ot Byron. It is-only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
concerned with back- 


- « His book is well worth 
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